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For many readers Milton’s prose seems merely a means to an end, 
in most instances hasty, careless writing to satisfy an urgent need. 
Apparently, with no time for adequate preparation, he rushed to 
defend his cause in Animadversions, the Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates, or even the Areopagitica. Certainly his treatises do seem 
formless compared with Comus or any other of his delicately finished 
early poems. No greater esthetic shock could anywhere be experienced 
than that received by turning directly from the closing words of the 
masque to the tangled opening of his earliest tract. More than that, 
Milton apparently disparaged prose style, “true eloquence,’ as he 
conceived it, being nothing other than “the serious and hearty love 
of truth.” Possessed of that, an author finds that his words “like 
so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about him at command, 
and in well-ordered files, as he would wish, fall aptly. into their own 
places.”? Hence he censured “the knotty Africanisms, the pampered 
metaphors, the intricate and involved sentences of the fathers,’ whose 
false rhetoric sounded to him “worse than the din of bells and 
rattles.”* Holding such opinions Milton would hardly aim in his 
controversial tracts at the extreme finish of his minor poems in Latin 
or English. To state his own opinions and to demolish the argument 
of his opponent were his sole concerns. If in that work he had, as 
he professed, but the use of his left hand, we are to determine for 
ourselves how handily he used it. 

Milton’s prose style would have been different, possibly, had he 
tried brief forms of composition like the essay and the character 








14 pology, p. 571 (The Student’s Milton, F. A. Patterson, ed. New York, 
1930.) 
2Of Reformation, p. 453. 
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y PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XIV, 1, JANUARY, 1935 
sketch, those popular proving grounds of modern prose. Bacon used 
one sort of sentence for his history and another for his essays, and 
Milton might have done the same. But Milton apparently despised 
those minor forms for their triviality. He made fun of his opponent, 
Joseph Hall, for constructing “sentences by the statute, as if all 
above three inches long were confiscate.’ Presumably Milton had the 
essays and characters in mind since elsewhere he ridiculed Hall’s 
“penurious book of characters” and alluded in ribald fashion to the 
pious meditations, much as Swift travestied the meditations of the 
Countess of Warwick and her friend, George Berkeley. But Milton’s 
ridicule of Hall’s “toothless satires” and Mundus Alter et Idem was 
even more savage, and one assumes that it was content, not style, 
that most aroused his scorn. Evidently on the slightness of essays 
and character sketches he would agree with Ben Jonson: “Such are 
all the Essayists, even their Master Mountaigne. These in all they 
write confesse still what bookes they have read last, and therein their 
owne folly, so much that they bring it to the Stake raw and undi- 
gested.”* Miiton had more weighty matters to discuss, and he han- 
dled them with a fullness and display of learning that in the seven- 
teenth century were essential for a literary reputation. Yet English 
writers learned the simplicity, directness, and nervous energy of modern 
prose in these lesser forms, where the improvement during the seven- 
teenth century was marked. Although Milton often showed his mas- 
tery of the short sentence, he never used it, as the essayists often 
did, for the form alone. His sentences were adjusted to the massive 
treatises that he addressed to serious minds. 

Milton had been trained in the older school of rhetoric. Without 
any presumption he could assert: “I cannot say that I am utterly 
untrained in those rules which best rhetoricians have given, or un- 
acquainted with those examples which the prime authors of eloquence 
have written in any learned tongue.”> Of that close study of literary 
masterpieces there can be no doubt: and of his training in rhetorical 
theory Milton gave abundant evidence. In his tractate on education 
the three universally accepted styles of prose are mentioned in the 
phrase, “to discourse and write perspicuously, elegantly, and accord- 
ing to the fittest style, of lofty, mean, or lowly.”* His literary speech, 


“A pology, p. 542; Animadversions, p. 489. 
4 Discoveries, ed. Spingarn, p. 21. 

°A pology, p.. 571. 
"Tractate, p. 729. 
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MILTON’S PROSE STYLE 3 


Areopagitica, is constructed according to the pattern and principles 
formulated by the humanists. Furthermore, he certainly had his 
fixed notions as to a proper introduction; for he ridiculed an oppo- 
nent for making an “abrupt and bald beginning” and asserted that 
an author, even “in the handling but of any ordinary subject,” should 
“premise some introduction at least, according as the weight of the aD 
subject requires.”* It may be that his own introductions are some- a 
what too formal and rhetorical. At any rate, the evidence indicates pi 
that his prose compositions, in their essential parts if not in their 
entirety, were more carefully considered, even when haste was essen- 
tial, than many have realized. 
In the seventeenth century, however, English grammar was still 
: unformed, and authors followed the rules of classical syntax. So 
Milton often seems to break his sentence and begin anew. “That 
other leading city of Greece, Lacedaemon . . . it is to be wondered 
' how museless and unbookish they were,’ and “They, who to states 
. and governors of the commonwealth direct their speech, . . . I sup- 
pose them,” are but two instances of anacoluthon, or broken sen- . 
tence, common in Greek prose. Again, Milton uses which for this 
or Aim as in Latin prose. In the sentence, “Whom what, should I 
endeavor to refute more, whenas that book, which is his only testi- 
' mony, returns the lie upon him,” whom stands for kim and what is 
seemingly the Latin guid in the sense of why.® As a third instance 
of classical syntax, he clearly had in mind the correlatives tantus 
. . . quantus as he wrote: “For look how much right the king of 
Spain hath to govern us at all, so much right hath the king of Eng- 
land to govern us tyrannically.”” Time and again, in both poetry 
and prose, Milton used the absolute construction of the participle. 
And finally, to mention but one more case, Milton’s sentences have the 
freedom in order of words characteristic of an inflectional language. 
The object is often put first for emphasis, to point to the idea of 
most importance or to link the sentence with what precedes. See, 
for instance, the words quoted on the leading city of Greece. The 
general result is the long periodic sentence peculiar to Latin prose. 


Early in the Defensio Prima Milton wrote in good Latin: “Et sané 
haec quae jam Latiné utcunque scripsit, si inter Anglos, et nostro 
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84 pology, p. 550. 
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sermone protulisset, vix esset, credo, qui de responso laborandum esse 
judicaret.” This has been translated: “Indeed if he had published 
here, and in English, the same things as he now has writ in Latin 
(such as it is) I think scarce any man would have thought it worth 
while to return an answer to them.” But this is not the Latin order 
of words, and Milton, had he written in English, would doubtless 
have begun just as he did with the object, “those things,” saving the 
main thought, “I think,” for the close. 

Sentences like these, where words are arranged in what now seems 
an unnatural order, either to establish a connection or to flash the 
main thought upon the mind, are usually clear. The long periodic 
sentences are more troublesome in which the reader threads his way 
through subordinate phrases and clauses to the climax, where the 
thought either ends abruptly or falls away to a quiet close. The 
passage just quoted is no extreme instance of this periodic structure. 
The first two periods of Of Reformation in England offer a greater 
puzzle to the mind. 

That tract begins with the clear-cut thought, I do not know of 
anything, aiter the story of Christ’s suffering and triumph, more wor- 
thy of our serious thought than a consideration of the one-time cor- 
ruption and then of the wonderful reformation of the church. Actually 
the sentence begins with the phrase, “Amidst those deep and retired 
thoughts,” and there halts for the long relative clause attached to 
thoughts. Then the sentence resumes its main channel in the phrase, 
“after the story of our Saviour Christ,” only to lose the drift again 
in the two participial modifiers that follow, the second of which runs 
into a relative clause and that into a temporal clause. Finally, after 
this tortuous course, the crucial thought is reached, “I do not know 
of anything more worthy . . . than to consider.” All the parts are 
well fitted into their places, and the close has wonderful force; but 
the period is toa full, too complex, to be clearly grasped, and the 
strange use of the two semicolons only heightens the difficulty. 


The sentence following is even more involved. The direct opening, 
“Sad it is to think how that doctrine of the gospel,” is halted by 
three participial modifiers and a long intercalation on faith. There 
the writer, realizing that his course has been deflected, picks up the 
initial thought again in the words, “that such a doctrine,” only to lose 
it once more through a dozen lines of modifying phrase and clause. 
Even after the climax the thought goes on in two really independent 
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sentences, rich in Milton’s vigorous diction but confusing to the main 
issue. Into both these periods more is poured than the mind can 
assimilate. 

Not all of Milton’s long sentences are so carefully articulated as 
these. Some contain just a loose combination of phrases and clauses, 
with the most puzzling ellipses, presenting a series of ideas or facts. 
In the Free Commonwealth, for example, where this style is espe- 
cially noticeable, one finds these two sentences. In the first the 
thought drifts farther and farther from its true course: 


They knew the people of England to be a free people, themselves the repre- 
senters of that freedom; and although many were excluded, and as many fied 
(so they pretended) from tumults to Oxford, yet they were left a sufficient 
number to act in parliament, therefore not bound by any statute of preceding 
parliaments, but by the law of nature only, which is the only law of laws truly 
and properly to all mankind fundamental; the beginning and the end of all 
government; to which no parliament or people that will thoroughly reform, but 
may and must have recourse, as they had, and must yet have, in church refor- 
mation (if they thoroughly intend it) to evangelic rules; not to ecclesiastical 
canons, though never so ancient, so ratified and established in the land by 
statutes which for the most part are mere positive laws, neither natural nor 
moral: and so by any parliament, for just and serious considerations, without 
scruple to be at any time repealed. 


But a still more troublesome conglomeration awaits the reader: 


And vet they were not to learn that a greater number might be corrupt 
within the walls of a parliament, as well as of a city; whereof in matters of 
nearest concernment all men will be judges; nor easily permit that the odds of 
voices in their greatest council shall more endanger them by corrupt or credu- 
lous votes, than the odds of enemies by open assaults; judging that most voices 
ought not always to prevail, where main matters are in question. 


In the two excerpts above from the first tract Milton followed the 
structural principles of Cicero, though with no effort, such as Sir 
Thomas Browne made at the beginning of the Religio Medici, to 
reproduce the Ciceronian rhythms. But in these disorganized sen- 
tences just quoted he wrote in the native English way, with con- 
junctions and subjects omitted and with participles loosely set. Both 
quotations are taken from the second edition of the tract. In that 
revision Milton may have bettered his diction, as one of his editors 
asserts; but his syntax was certainly not clarified. He was dictating 
from a full mind and he fell perhaps unconsciously into natural Eng- 
lish idiom. 

All this, however, leaves the big riddle unsolved how Milton, who 
could end both a sentence and a paragraph with most telling emphasis, 
would so often let them run feebly to their close. The second sentence 
in Of Reformation and the fine period in Areopagitica, “When a man 
writes to the world,” in their complexity leave the reader simply dazed. 
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Yet the author knew his goal and had a tremendous reserve of energy 
for the close of each. In other instances, however, he utterly dis- 
regards such emphasis as afterthoughts apparently crowd all else from 
consideration. 

Nevertheless a vital difference appears between this involved sen- 
tence from Of Reformation and the equally long period from Areopa- 
gitica. The latter may be classed as a third type of long sentence, 
one in which the thought swells right on, clear and direct, if only 
the punctuation is disregarded and full stops are inserted where mod- 
ern usage would require them. 


When a man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and de- 
liberation to assist him; he searches, meditates, is industrious, and likely con- 
sults and confers with his judicious friends; after all which done, he takes 
himself to be informed in what he writes, as well as any that writ before him; 
if in this, the most consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no 
industry, no former proof of his abilities, can bring him to that state of maturity, 
as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless he carry all his considerate 
diligence, all his midnight watchings, and expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty 
view of an unleisured licenser, perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his 
inferior in judgment, perhaps one who never knew the labor of bookwniting; 
and ii he be not repulsed, or slighted, must appear in print like a puny with 
his guardian, and his censor’s hand on the back of his title to be his bail and 
surety, that he is no idiot or seducer; it cannot be but a dishonor and deroga- 
tion to the author, to the book, to the privilege and dignity of learning.!° 


Such eloquence is found often in the statement of fact or as the argu- 
ment tightens or as emotion banishes all but the main thought. The 
finest parts of the Areopagitica are written in this vigorous, nervous 
prose. The splendid eulogy, “Truth indeed came once into the world,”’ 
and the three paragraphs following afford a fine example. Many 
an essayist had written tersely, cleverly, though often tritely on 
truth, but none of them with the impetus and swelling rhythm of 
Milton. 

Milton’s expression was left unhampered by too rigid rules of syn- 
tax. Many verbs are left without subjects, yet the meaning of such 
a sentence as this is clear: “It cannot be guessed what is intended 
by some but a second tyranny over learning: and will soon put it 
out of controversy, that bishops and presbyters are the same to us, 
both name and thing.” The relative pronoun is often used with 
no definite antecedent or with this wrong placing of emphasis: “By 
this time the emperors were become Christians, whose discipline in 
this point I do not find to have been more severe than what was 
formerly in practice.’ Even this fine sentence, “To be still search- 





104 reopagitica, p. 743. 
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ing what we know not, by what we know,” goes on beyond its true 
close, “makes up the best harmony in a church,” into the afterthought, 
“not the forced and outward union of cold, and neutral, and inwardly 
divided minds.” ‘There are double negatives, also, and frequent trans- 
positions of the parts of speech—‘intends not to unlaw itself” or “to 
supple the least bruise of conscience.”'! All such idioms are native in 
English and tend to counteract the impression left by the frequent 
Latin formations. Such irregularities can not with any justice be sum- 
marily dismissed as bad grammar. They simply antedate the formu- 
lation of strict rule and exist like pre-nati in the kingdom of English 
speech. 

The sentences of Jeremy Taylor, another great master of expression, 
are as long as Milton’s and have often been called formless. Yet 
the contrast between them is clear. In strictly argumentative pieces, 
like The Liberty of Prophesying and The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment, both are rather heavy and involved. They diverge noticeably, 
though, when they rise to their more truly personal styles. In Holy 
Dying, owing to the polysyllables, the rhythm is smoother and the 
movement quicker. The long sentences, moreover, are built mainly 
of codrdinate parts, with words like and, but, and for to connect them, 
and the clauses stand in series. The mind has simply to retain the 
successive thoughts or images. Milton employs more subordination, 
and the reader must arrange and evaluate as well as retain. Holy 
Dying, in short, makes greater aural appeal. This trait is more ap- 
parent in the sermon Via /ntelligentiae. “Our light is like a Candle, 
every wind of vain Doctrine blows it out, or spends the wax, and 
makes the light tremulous; but the lights of Heaven are fixed and 
bright, and shine for ever.” ‘You look for it in your Books, and 
you tug hard for it in your Disputations, and you derive it from 
the Cisterns of the Fathers, and you enquire after the old wayes, and 
sometimes are taken with new appearances, and you rejoyce in false 
lights, or are delighted with little umbrages and peep of Day.” Such 
diction is a relief after the turgid outpouring of Milton’s thought. 
It is simple and chaste, yet Taylor’s peculiar mode of amplification 
and his strong sensory appeal, though here restrained, are evident. 
“Half a word,” he wrote, “is enough to make them understand; a 
nod is a sufficient reproof; the crowing of a Cock, the singing of a 
Lark, the dawning of the day, and the washing their hands are to 


11 Areopagitica, pp. 745, 735, 748, 738, 752. 
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them competent memorialls of Religion and warnings of their duty.” 
Or this final illustration has all the true ring of Taylor: “A wicked 
man does know that good is lovely, and sin is of an evill and 
destructive nature; and when he is reproved he is convinced; and 
when he is observed, he is ashamed; and when he hath done, he is 
unsatisfied; and when he pursues his sin, he does it in the dark.” 
This may suffice. Milton and Taylor were contemporaries and wrote 
as Elizabethans; but each had his own diction, rhythm, and driving 
force. 

It is far less important to note such instances of Elizabethan usage 
than to consider the good that came of this free handling of our 
speech. To that freedom is due in part the forcefulness that marks 
Milton’s prose. He began his sentences with the thought uppermost 
in his mind, either from what has just been said or from the domi- 
nating thought to come. To this he pointed first, and, in cases where 
he diverged from the main path, he sometimes pointed to it again. 
In so doing he might use a word grammatically needless. “But he 
who thinks we are to pitch our tent here, and have attained the ut- 
most prospect of reformation, . . . that man .. . declares.” Even 
more conducive to vigor are the ellipses that Milton permits. One 
finds statements like these: “To startle thus betimes at a mere un- 
licensed pamphlet, will, after a while, be afraid of every conventicle,” 
“No less than woe to us, while, thinking thus to defend the gospel, 
we are found the persecutors,” and “If we think to regulate printing, 
thereby to rectify manners, we must regulate all recreations and 
pastimes.” The ellipsis is more often one of thought than of word 
and gives to his expression compactness and vigor, of which this final 
example may suffice: “This care of timely settling a new government 
instead of the old, too much neglected, hath been our mischief.’ 

Many of these sentences give the impression of an actual spoken 
utterance. So this rejoinder strikes the ear: “As for the burning of 
those Ephesian books by St. Paul’s converts; it is replied, the books 
were magic, the Syriac so renders them.”'* Here also the words of 
the other party are heard: “Another sort there be, who . . . will 
straight give themselves up into your hands, make them and cut them 
out what religion ye please.”!° This form of syntax is found no more 


12Via Intelligentiae, 1662, pp. 41, 11, 32, 31. 

3A reopagitica, pp. 745, 753, 740; Free Commonwealth, p. 905. 
'4Areo pagitica, p. 738. 

15] bid., p. 746. 
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often in the supposed speech than in works like Eikonoklastes, where 
one reads: “ ‘That I went,’ said he of his going to the house of com- 
mons, ‘attended with some gentlemen’; gentlemen indeed; the ragged # 
infantry of stews and brothels; the spawn and shipwreck of taverns 
and dicing-houses.”!® Of later writers possibly only Carlyle succeeded 
to such degree in giving the impression of an audible voice. 
The basic power of Milton’s prose, however, lies less in syntax than 
in diction. In his long periods the rhythm is often lost and the thought 
obscured. Even in his best passages the fluid, even flow of Montaigne’s 
style is wanting. Milton surely has written some of the most rhyth- 
mical passages in our language; but they are occasional, embedded 
in the heavier mass. The constant in his prose is its splendid diction. 
Of words his resources seem unlimited—always fit, expressive, and 
picturesque. Basing their estimates on the concordance of his poems 
alone, critics have asserted that his vocabulary was only half the 
i size of Shakespeare’s. But his poetical themes are more restricted, 
and, if his prose also were considered, the count would be far dif- 
ferent. As pamphleteer he had at command not simply the same 
literary terms but also an unlimited supply of simple, vigorous, home- 
spun phrases. That is the most distinctive feature of his work. Sir 
William Temple at the close of the century wrote with far more ease 
and grace, but without Milton’s graphic power; he was as insistent 
on the one as he was incapable of the other. 
One who has attended earnestly to the words of the critics will 
expect to find in Milton’s tracts a great preponderance of learned 
words. There are many such, of course, and often even simple words ; 
are used in their strictly derivative sense, just as in his poetry he 
uses words like secure and perplexed. But the most striking effects 
of his prose are gained from the common, even homely, expressions. 
There is no counterpart in his tracts for this passage from Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Christian Morals: “Move circumspectly not meticulously, 
and rather carefully sollicitous than anxiously sollicitudinous. . . 
Strive not to run like Hercules a furlong in a breath: Festination may 
prove Precipitation; Deliberating delay may be wise cunctation, and 
slowness no sloathfulness.”” Milton’s prose is as free of such affec- 
tation as of the essayists’ stilted arrangement of phrases or fantastic 
choice of words. One finds, therefore, in his diction as in his syntax 
an effective combination of foreign and native material. 
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Although Jeremy Taylor wrote much more ornately than Milton, 
he too produced some of his greatest effects by the use of simple words. 
But he confined himself to strictly literary usage. Thus he wrote in 
the third section of Holy Dying: “Neither must we think that the life 
of a man begins when he can feed himself, or walk alone, when he 
can fight, or beget his like; for so he is contemporary with a camel 
or a cow; but he is first a man when he comes to a certain, steady 
use of reason, according to his proportion; and when that is, all 
the world of men cannot tell precisely.” Taylor’s vocabulary is not 
more highly Latinized than Milton’s; the chief difference between 
them is Taylor’s preference for a literary diction, finely expressive 
and precise even where it is most simple. 

The vocabulary of both writers leaves the impression of amplitude, 
partly for the same reason. They frequently use two or more words 
together, conveying with more or less overlapping one idea. This 
was a conscious artifice in the seventeenth century. Sir Thomas 
Browne, for example, used it often to render in simpler terms what 
he had already expressed in his learned style, just as authors often 
translated a phrase or sentence freely into English. Milton resorts 
to the trick only where one word does not seem to express the whole 
idea, but again his practice is more extreme than Taylor’s. So he 
wrote: “Had any one written and divulged erroneous things and scan- 
dalous to honest life,’ and: “I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and seeks 
her adversary.”'* Even in strictly argumentative passages such usage 
is found: “new elections may bring in as many raw, unexperienced, 
and otherwise affected, to the weakening and much altering for the 
worse of public transactions.” Or he would write even this: “the 
people . . . otherwise softest, basest, viciousest, servilest, easiest to be 
kept under.”'* More artistically, of course, he employed such dupli- 
cation in Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes and it contributed not 
a little to the fullness of his diction. 

In his use of homely English expressions and metaphors drawn from 
common experience Milton showed himself of the new age. The dis- 
tinction has been well drawn between the conventional, bookish meta- 
phors of the sixteenth century and the less hackneyed, more material, 
comparisons of the seventeenth.” Milton’s phrase, “we know where 


'7Areopagitica,, pp. 744, 738. 
enree Commonwealth, pp. 906, 913. 
"D. S. Mead, Literary Comparison in Jacobean Prose. Princeton,, 1926. 
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the shoe wrings you,’ might have come from Bunyan’s Christian on 
the way to the Eternal City. ‘Where fees and clamors keep shop and 
drive a trade” is an expression to be picked up on the city streets.” 
From an old English pastime came the idea, “will be ready with these 
like words to ding the book a quoit’s distance from him.” Or it may 
be this odd combination of Biblical and common diction: “to sever 
the wheat from the tares, the good fish from the other fry.’”*! Of 
this homely, unliterary English there is more in direct invective. “The 
luggage is too great that follows your camp’; “a pretty slipskin con- 
veyance to sift mass into no mass’; “his former transition was in the 
fair about the jugglers, now he is at the pageants among the whifflers’’; 
“the very garbage that draws together all the fowls of prey and 
ravine’; “ye write them in your closets, and unwrite them in your 
courts; hot volumnists and cold bishops; a swashbuckler against the 
pope, and a dormouse against the devil.’”** In the same vein he 
spoke of “the ignoble hucksterage of piddling tithes,” and remembered 
his friends, the bishops, thus kindly: “What a rich booty it would 
be, what a plump endowment to the many-benefice-gaping mouth of 
a prelate, what a relish it would give to his canary-sucking and swan- 
eating palate.”** But this would make a less bitter close: “Hence- 
forth let no man care to learn, or care to be more than worldly wise; 
for certainly in higher matters to be ignorant and slothful, to be a 
common steadfast dunce, will be the only pleasant life, and only in 
request.’’*# 

This homeliness of phrase is little found in passages of pure argu- 
ment, where Milton’s style is more like Taylor’s in The Liberty of 
Prophesying. Milton himself objected to the “low and homespun 
expression” of one of his opponents and in another to “the odd coinage 
of your phrase, which no mint-master of language would allow for 
sterling.”*° But he can justify his own vigorous and often too com- 
mon English; for both the rules of the best rhetoricians and the 
practice of the great orators would warrant “a vehement vein throw- 
ing out indignation or scorn upon an object that merits it.” Further- 
more, “doth not Christ himself teach the highest things by the simili- 





204 nimadversions, p. 480; Church Government, p. 536. 
“1 Areopagitica, pp. 743, 752. 

224 nimadversions, pp. 480, 486, 490, 498, 503. 

230f Reformation, pp. 468, 448. 

“4 4reopagitica, p. 744. 

2°Colasterion, p. 712; Animadversions, p. 486. 
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tude of old bottles and patched clothes?”*° Where one’s opponent 
is only a “merry andrew host” it may not be amiss to use language 
“appropriate to such a crew.”*? 

In its graphic power, its allusiveness, and its grim sense of humor 
this style resembles Carlyle’s. If licensing is to be effective, Milton 
argued, “the villages also must have their visitors to inquire what 
lectures the bagpipe and the rebec reads, even to the ballatry and the 
gamut of every municipal fiddler; for these are the countryman’s 
Arcadias, and his Montemayors.’** The metaphors and allusions 
here are as plain as they are forceful. Occasionally they present more 
of a puzzle. “Not he who takes up arms for coat and conduct, and 
his four nobles of Danegelt’” clearly has reference to the tax for the 
clothing and transportation of troops and the ship money;*® but just 
what Milton would convey by four escapes one. As a general thing, 
though, his picturesque prose is clear. “Truth and understanding are 
not such wares as to be monopolized and traded in by tickets, and 
statutes, and standards. We must not think to make a staple com- 
modity of all the knowledge in the land, to mark and license it like 
our broad-cloth and our woolpacks. What is it but a servitude like 
that imposed by the Philistines, not to be allowed the sharpening 
of our own axes and coulters, but we must repair from all quarters 
to twenty licensing forges.” The whole passage tingles with energy, 
especially as the close is reached: “and in conclusion it reflects to 
the disrepute of our ministers also . . . that after all this light of 
the gospel which is, and is to be, and all this continual preaching, 
they should be still frequented with such an unprincipled, unedified, 
and laic rabble, as that the whiff of every new pamphlet should stag- 
ger them out of their catechism and Christian walking.”®° 


In the heat of passion Milton may occasionally overstep the bounds 
of propriety. Donne could hardly be more fantastic than this: “Till 
then books were ever as freely admitted into the world as any other 
birth; the issue of the brain was no more stifled than the issue of 
the womb: no envious Juno sat cross-legged over the nativity of any 
man’s intellectual offspring.”*! Such excess, however, is unusual. One 


314 reopagitica, p. 736. 

“64 pology, p. 552. 

“Second Defence (Bohn), I, 229. 
“8Areopagitica, p. 740. 

2"1bid., p. 750. 

20 Areopagitica, p. 744. 
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vivid paragraph introduces the busy merchant, who, finding religion 

“to be a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling accounts,” 

hands it over to some factor and bothers no more as this factor, who 

has become his religion, comes and goes, leaving “his kind entertainer 

in the shop trading all day without his religion.” Did Swift have 

this in mind as he wrote so vividly in A Tale of a Tub of clothes 

as the man? As this passage is a tissue of mercantile terms, so 

another draws its terminology from the building trade, as another ) 

| from the art of war.** All this graphic diction shows us plainly how 

close the author stood to the actual life of the time; he had all the 

equipment of the trained scholar but also the knowledge of a man 

of the world. 

Where the diction is most graphic, the rhythm is apt to be its 

best, as though all of the author’s varied powers were working har- 

moniously together. The first really impassioned bit of the Areopa- 

i gitica is the eloquent tribute to the efficacy of literature: “for books 
are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in 
them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are.” Next, ) 
after the paltry argument over the burning of the Ephesian books, bs 
come the finer outbursts: “Good and evil we know in the field of 
this world grow up together almost inseparably,” and: “‘He that can 

: apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seeming pleasures, 

and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is 

truly better, he is the true warfaring Christian.” Even better is 

the passage beginning: “‘Many there be that complain of divine Provi- : 

dence for suffering Adam to transgress,”’ and rising toward the close 

to the confident declaration, “and were I the chooser, a dram of 

well-doing should be preferred before many times as much the forcible 

hindrance to evil-doing.” From this point the flow of the prose is 

strongly oratorical and the rhythm constant. One after another of 

the grand passages appear. Milton the scholar pleads in the long 

sentence, “If therefore ye be loath to dishearten utterly and discon- 

tent, not the mercenary crew of false pretenders to learning, but the 

free and ingenuous sort of such as evidently were born to study and 

love learning for itself, not for lucre, or any other end, but the serv- 

ice of God and of truth.” It is Milton the author who speaks a 

moment later: “When a man writes to the world, he summons up 

all his reason and deliberation to assist him; he searches, meditates, 
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824A reopagitica, pp. 746, 749, 751. 
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is industrious, and likely consults and confers with his judicious 
friends: after all which done, he takes himself to be informed in 
what he writes, as well as any that writ before him.” Then follow 
the repeatedly quoted passages: “Lords and Commons of England! 
consider what a nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the 
governors”; “What could a man require more from a nation so pliant 
and so prone to seek after knowledge”; and “Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation.” Such eloquence is rare in prose 
of any time. These outbursts never seem like insets or sensuous 
amplifications of a thought already presented. Milton is driving to 
the heart of his thought as his style soars in this magical way. 

Little as one would expect it from his poetry, Milton’s prose is 
weakest in general organization. He could not assert, as Bishop 
Hooker did in the Ecclesiastical Polity, that in the tracts part is 
so linked with part that none could be omitted or even displaced. 
In some of them he simply tracks his opponent point by point, and, 
instead of quashing his main argument, torments him with a running 
fire of sarcasm and banter. The Tractate on Education, one of the 
most systematic of his efforts, ends weakly with the least important 
topic, leaving the suspicion rife that elsewhere his terrifically forceful 
endings arise from emotion rather than logic. He usually does his 
best where he packs a complete argument into a single chapter. But 
even in the most forceful and coherent chapters of the Reason of 
Church Government the thought is not blocked in paragraphs and must 
be broken, as one reads, into its logical units. 

Milton’s eloquence, therefore, is not constant; the high tension of 
his best could not be sustained. To keep pace with his changing 
subjects, aims, and moods his style varies widely. The argument at 
times is so heavy and cumbered that one wishes that he had stopped 
actually to compose; but, on the other hand, he often wrote with 
lucidity and telling force. In closing Of Reformation in England he 
surrendered altogether to emotion and forgot the need of cool reason- 
ing; elsewhere, though, mind and heart worked together in perfect 
harmony. Some of his introductions are too formal and labored; but 
there is also found a good deal of the vigorous, impromptu writing 
that marks especially the Free Commonwealth. The wide range of 
his prose would possibly suggest that Milton had at least two differ- 
ent standards, one sufficient for pedestrian argument or the statement 
of plain fact, the other, far higher, for matters more essential. Or 
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was it rather this psychological condition, that not merely a thought 
but also an emotion were needed to kindle his prose? He wrote, 
however, always in his natural way. The contrast is marked between 
the plain prose of Sir Thomas Browne’s letters and the richly colored, 
harmonious passages of Religio Medici, in which he used every artifice 
at his command. Milton was free of such artifice, and the impetus, 
the surge of his prose seems inevitable. There are long passages 
of heavy, labored writing, but then the rise begins as thought and 
emotion sweep the author on. From these high points in his prose 
the reader looks back over the steady rise that has carried him with 
resistless force to his point of vantage. Milton’s prose leaves an 
impression of unlimited power. Neither as an artist nor as a man 
can he be truly judged by his poetry alone. 
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RUBEN DARIO’S FIRST SONNETS IN 
ALEXANDRINES 


By E. K. Mapes 


The University of Iowa 


Until the present time, our knowledge of Rubén Dario’s early son- 
nets in alexandrines has been limited to the five which appear in the 
current editions of Azu/. On account of their small number and un- 
certainty as to the date of their composition, it has so far been im- 
possible to draw valid conclusions from the characteristics which they 
have in common. Much new information, however, has recently be- 
come available. In consequence, it now seems possible to make a 
new and more accurate evaluation of this phase of Dario’s work. 


It would seem, in the light of the new data just mentioned, that 
a very familiar passage in the author’s Historia de mis libros (1912) 
has much greater significance than has hitherto been realized. It is 
as follows: 

Concluye el librito (Azul) con una serie de sonetos: Caupolicdn, que inicio 
la entrada del soneto alejandrino a la francesa en nuestra lengua—al menos 
segin mi conocimiento. . . . Otro soneto a la francesa y de asunto parisiense: 


De invierno. Luego retratos liricos, medallones de poetas que eran algunas de 
mis admiraciones de entonces: Leconte de Lisle, Catulle Mendes. . . . J. J. Palma. 


For reasons which I shall omit for the sake of brevity, it is clear 
that Dario, when he wrote the Historia, must have had at hand one 
of the rather late editions of Azul, quite certainly that of Buenos 
Aires, 1905, or Barcelona, 1907.1 These are practically identical 
with the current editions such as the Mundo Latino. For the present 
purpose, however, it is necessary to use the second edition, Guate- 
mala, 1890. 


The Guatemala edition contains a series of sonnets, of which six: 
Caupolicén, De invierno, Leconte de Lisle, Catulle Mendés, J. J. Palma, 


"Statements in this article regarding the characteristics of the various editions 


of Azul are based upon the texts themselves. During a recent visit to South 


America I made photographic copies of all the known early editions of the 
work. 
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and Parodi,” are in alexandrines. This being the case, it has not 
been altogether clear why Dario, in the statement from the Historia 
above quoted, should have given the entire honor of being the “first 
sonnet in the French manner” to Caupolicdén alone. Surely the mere 
fact that the sonnet named happens to stand first in the series as 
they appear in Azul could not be sufficient reason. UN 
It would be quite natural to seek the explanation in the actual 
dates of composition of these and possibly other sonnets of the same 
type. Until recently, however, information on this point has been 
lacking. 
In 1927 Sr. Armando Donoso* published the following sonnet, but y 
apparently without noticing that it was in alexandrines: | 





LASTARRIA Lumen,—Gloria 
E] vasto y misterioso y huracanado viento 
que sopla del abismo del hondo firmamento 
: con ala formidable, con impetu violento, 
como lanzado al mundo por el poder de Dios, 


ha roto una columna que el pensamiento humano 
tenia en este suclo del mundo americano, 
donde a los cuatro vientos gigante y soberano 
enviaba el alto genio del porvenir su voz.* 


Mas no canto de duelo debéis alzar, poetas. 
Vibrantes y triunfales los coros de trompetas 
saludan al que cae cubierto de laurel. 


La gloria es del Maestro: su luz vierte fulgores. 
j Preséntense las armas, soldados pensadores, Rts 
que pasa el carro negro con el cadaver de él! a 
“The edition of 1890 is the only one of the extant editions of Azul which 
contains this sonnet. On the supposition that it is not generally known, I re- ates 
print it in full: 
Dio luz a sus estrofas el cielo azul de Italia. 
Le atrajo con su inmenso fulgor el gran Paris; 
Ciferon su cabeza los lauros de la Galia 
Y fueron sus hermanos los hijos de San Luis. 


Las mascaras le dieron las gracias de Tesalia; 
Canto el valor, un astro; y la virtud, un lis. 
Y luego dio a los vientos su ritmica faunalia, 
Y el cielo antes rosado tornose cielo gris. 


Los gritos de su carne son gritos de bacante. 
Las voces de su alma dan vida a la ilusion; 
A la esperanza muerta levantala radiante 


De su pectide helénica al desusado son 
Y en medio de la Francia, magnifico y vibrante 
Su espiritu esta leno de aurora y de visiOn. 
3Rubén Dario: Obras de juventud, Santiago de Chile, p. 105. 
‘Note as a curiosity the rhyming of voz with Dios. It illustrates the effect 
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Three years later Sr. Silva Castro, also of Santiago, listed the 
same sonnet in his bibliography Rubén Dario y Chile, again without 
calling attention to its peculiar form. This investigator, however, 
indicated the place and date of publication: El Heraido, Valparaiso, 


June 16, 1888. 

A few months ago, while examining newspaper files in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional at Santiago, I had opportunity to verify the findings of 
the writers just named regarding Lastarria. I also found, in an 
issue of La Epoca of a few months later (Nov. 11, 1888), a group 
of three sonnets in the same meter, to which I called the attention 
of Sr. Silva Castro. Though he lists them in the bibliographical 
portion of his recent Obras desconocidas de Rubén Dario he does 
not reprint them, being apparently under the impression that they 
appear in the current editions of Azul. As a matter of fact only 
El toqui (Caupolicdn) so appears. For the sake of uniformity I 
reprint the entire group: 


SONETOS AMERICANOS 


CHINAMPA 


Al entreabrir los ojos, flotando ve la aurora 
la magica chinampa del lago en el cristal. 
Rosas, mosquetas, dalias . . . ges el bajel de Flora? 
Emerge de las ondas olor primaveral. 


En la chinampa una india gallarda, encantadora, 
Suspira. Hay un guerrero magnifico y triunfal 
que la idolatra ciego de amor. Ella le adora. 
Un beso! La luz baiia la tierra tropical. 


¢Qué alumbra esa apoteosis? La amada y el amado. 
Ella ardorosa y timida, y é] trémulo a su lado. 
Brazos morenos, ttinica blanca. Y al vencedor 


con un corazon de oro, su gran manto de pluma 
el casco en la cabeza,—las fauces de una puma,— 
y encima tiembla un grueso penacho de color. 


upon Dario’s technique of his Spanish American pronunciation. Dr. Alfred 
a has already called attention to this peculiarity in Hispania, May, 1932, 
« O48. - 
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II 
EL SUENO DEL INCA 


Después del holocausto el inca va y reposa. 
Suefia. Ve al dios que pasa. Camina junto a él 
la luna enamorada, gentil, palida esposa. 
El es ardiente y rubio, es ella triste y fiel. F 


El soberano lleva manto de fuego y rosa, 
y va detras un paje tan bello como Ariel: if 
es el lucero amado de la mafiana hermosa 
y del azul profundo magnifico joyel. 


El inca se estremece cuando el cortejo mira. 
Al padre Sol bendice, su majestad admira, y 
Y ve un fugaz relampago del cielo en el confin. 


Un eco ronco rueda por el inmenso espacio: 
el padre Sol retorna soberbio a su palacio; 
Tllapa va adelante sonando su clarin. 


III 
EL TOQUI 


Es algo formidable que vio la vieja raza: 
enorme tronco de arbol al hombro de un campeon 
salvaje y musculoso, cuya fornida maza 
blandiera el brazo de Hércules, o el brazo de Sanson. ; 


Por yelmo sus cabellos, su pecho por coraza, 
pudiera tal guerrero de Arauco en la region, 
lancero de los bosques, Nemrod que todo caza, 
desjarretar un toro y estrangular un leon. 


Stet 


Anduvo, anduvo, anduvo. Le vid la luz del dia, 
le vio la tarde palida, le vio la noche fria: 
y siempre el tronco de arbol a cuestas del titan. 


El Toqui! El Toqui! grita la conmovida casta. 
Anduvo, anduvo, anduvo. La aurora dijo: “Basta!” 
e irguidse la alta frente del gran Caupolican, 


RUBEN DARIO 
Noviembre de 1888 

Fortunately, we know with extraordinary exactness the date of 
actual composition of these sonnets. Lastarria was written to com- 
memorate the death of J. V. Lastarria, a friend and benefactor of 
Dario, who died only two days before the poem was published.® The 
time of composition of the Sonetos americanos is almost as clearly 
indicated. They bear the date “Noviembre de 1888,” and publica- 
tion took place the 11th of that month. 


Raul Silva Castro, Rubén Dario y Chile, p. 29. 
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There is no reasonable question that the four compositions just 
discussed are the only sonnets in alexandrines published by Dario 
while in Chile. The fact that Sr. Silva, in researches covering a num- 
ber of years, has failed to discover others, should be sufficient guar- 
antee of that fact. My own researches, though relatively brief, have 
to some extent served as a check. 

It is significant that the three Sonetos americanos, as originally con- 
ceived, form a sort of pre-Columbian “trilogy,” each depicting a 
moment in the existence of one of the great Indian races: Aztecs, 
Incas, and Araucanians, before the coming of the white man. They 
are even placed in the order of the Spaniards’ contacts with the races 
in question. Let us see in each case, how accurate a picture our 
author has drawn. 

Prescott tells us® that the chinampas were floating islands in the 
great salt lake of Tezcuco, which, at the time of the Conquest, sur- 
rounded the Aztec city of Tenochtitlan (Mexico). They were con- 
structed, he says, of reeds, rushes, and other fibrous materials, tightly 
woven together, and were covered with sediment drawn up from the 
bottom of the lake. Gradually islands were formed, two or three 
hundred feet in length, and three or four feet in depth, solid and 
fertile enough to permit the raising of vegetables and flowers, and even 
small trees. They were moved freely about by means of poles. 

The chinampas are thought of as characteristic of Mexico before 
the conquest, as less than a hundred years later the lake was par- 
tially drained and many of its ancient characteristics lost. Dario 
has therefore shown skill in selecting a subject for description which 
immediately suggests the Mexico of the Aztecs. 

As regards the warrior’s dress he is no Jess accurate. Prescott 
says’ of the higher Aztec military orders: 


The wealthier chiefs sometimes wore . . . a cuirass made of thin plates of gold, 
or ‘silver. Over this was thrown a surcoat of the gorgeous feather-work in 
which they excelled. Their helmets were . . . fashioned like the heads of wild ani- 


mals, on the top of which waved a panache of variegated plumes, sprinkled with 
precious stones and ornaments of gold. 


Dario’s evocation of ancient Peru, in El sueno del Inca, is even 
more vivid. It is quite possible that he secured his information direct 
from the Inca Garcilaso’s Comentarios reales—in any case he follows 
with great fidelity the account there given: 


®Conquest of Mexico, Philadelphia, 1874, II, 107. 
‘Tbid., 1, 45. 
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. nuestro padre el sol . . . envid del cielo a la tierra un hijo y una hija suya 
para que adoctrinasen [a los hombres] . . . para que lo adorasen y tuviesen por su 
dios .. . Jos . . . salvajes . . . les dieron entero crédito ... y los adoraron.. . 
como a hijes del sol. . . . Estos fueron nuestros primeros Incas y reyes que 
vinieron en los primeros siglos del mundo. .. . 5 

En el altar mayor (of the chief temple of the Sun in Cuzco) tenian puesta la 
figura del sol, hecha de una plancha de oro. .. . Era tan grande, que tomaba todo 
el testero del templo de pared a pared. . . . Pasado el templo habia . . . una cuadra 

. dedicada para aposento de la luna, muger del sol. . . . Otro aposento . . . el 
mas cercano a la luna, estaba dedicado al lucero Vénus. . . . A la estrella Vénus 
. . . honrabanla, porque decian que era page del sol, que andaba mas cerca dél, 
unas veces delante, y otras veces en pos. . . . El otro aposento junto al de las 
estrellas era dedicado al relampago, trueno y rayo: estas tres cosas nombraban 
. , « dapa® 


As regards the subject matier of El toqui (Caupolicdn), Dario 
himself says, in his note on this poem in the edition of 1890: “El 
asunto de este soneto es un episodio de la Araucana de Ercilla.”?° 

The device used to indicate the passage of time is particularly in- 
teresting. Ercilla represents the champion as carrying the beam for 
forty-eight hours, from the dawn of one day to that of the second 
day following. He develops the theme with the utmost leisure, em- 
bellishing it with classical figures of speech and allusions to mythology. 
Thus the dawn is “la esposa de Titon,” the sun “‘el carro de Faeton,” 
etc. The amount of time which passes is vividly indicated by de- 
scribing the rising of the sun, the shortening of the shadows as noon 
approaches, their lengthening toward evening, and the slow passage 
of the moon across the heavens. To indicate the chill of the morn- 
ing air the dawn is represented as shaking from her hair “la fresca 
helada.”” The following octava, for example, describes the passage 
of the daylight hours of the second day: 


El carro de Faeton sale corriendo 
del mar por el camino acostumbrado: 
sus sombras van los montes recogiendo 
de la vista del sol; y el esforzado 
varon, el grave peso sosteniendo, 
aca y alla se mueve no cansado; 
aunque otra vez la negra sombra espesa 
tornaba a parecer corriendo apriesa. 


Obviously concision was a prime necessity for Dario, since he had 
to compress into the tercets of a sonnet a description which in his 


model required several pages. He therefore strips his account of all 
embellishment, and even shortens the time from forty-eight hours 


SGarcilaso de la Vega, Comentarios reales, Madrid, 1829. I, 47, 50, 53. 
“Ibid., pp. 250-253. 
10Canto II, octaves 50 to 58, inclusive 
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to twenty-four. He retains, however, Ercilla’s device of representing 
the passage of time by the march of natural phenomena. 

We are now ready to attempt an answer to the question proposed 
at the beginning of this discussion. That is, why does Dario, in his 
later years, have the impression that El toqui (Caupolicdn) is the 
first of his sonnets in alexandrines? In point of time Lastarria was 
first, and Caupolicdn one of several in second place. 

The most probable explanation is that Caupolicdn was the starting 
point for the whole group of Sonetos americanos. Given the author’s 
surroundings at the time this would almost necessarily be true. 

One could hardly live in Chile without having Ercilla’s Araucana 
brought vividly to mind. The Chileans rightly regard it as their 
national epic, and the great chiefs mentioned, particularly Caupolican, 
are legendary heroes. This influence of the Araucana is naturally 
reflected in the national art and literature. 

A few years before Dario’s arrival in Santiago the great Chilean 
sculptor Nicanor Plaza had produced his fine bronze figure Caupolicdn, 
a copy of which stood in the 1880s in the Parque de Rengo. There 
is much evidence that Dario knew and admired it. In December, 
1887, he dedicated to Plaza his poem E/ arte, with a flattering refer- 
ence to the statue in question. In his A. de Gilbert (1889) it is 
clearly indicated that he was a friend of the sculptor and often vis- 
ited his studio. 

What was quite possibly the immediate inspiration of the poem 
is pointed out in a very recent book by Arturo Marasso.'! Sr. Marasso 
tells us that one Abraham Konig published in Santiago in 1888 a 
curious “edicidn [de la Avaucana] para uso de los chilenos, con 
noticias historicas, biograficas i etimologicas,” and that Dario quite 
evidently used the text and notes of this edition in the composition 
of Caupolican. 

It would seem, then, that several circumstances combined to make 
Caupolicén the best remembered of the Sonetos americanos. As to 
Lastarria, it was an occasional poem, of no great artistic value, and 
was probably forgotten, along with scores of his other compositions, 
in the files of the newspaper in which it first appeared. 


Incidentally, the existence of the Sonetos americanos, composed dur- 
ing Dario’s supposedly “artificial” period, serves to disprove to some 
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extent the statement later quoted by Rodd: “No es el poeta de 
América.” It would be hard to imagine a more thoroughly “Ameri- 
can” group of subjects. 

It will be noted that the differences between the commonly known 
sonnet Caupolicdn, as it appears in Azul, and the primitive form we 
have examined, are rather slight. They are limited to the substitu- 
tion of robusto for enorme, aguerrido for musculoso, casco for yelmo, 
o for y, and clama for grita. 

Our chronology for the remaining sonnets in alexandrines which 
appeared in the second edition of Azul: De invierno, Leconte de Lisle, 
Catulle Mendés, J. J. Palma, and Parodi, is much less exact than that 
of the four published in Chile. In several cases, however, the date is 
known within several months. M. Soto-Hall'? tells us that he witnessed 
the composition of J. J. Palma in Guatemala City in 1890. He and 
Dario were being entertained at the home of the Cuban poet José 
Joaquin Palma, and after luncheon Dario composed the sonnet on 
the dining room table not yet cleared of the remnants of the meal. 
Soto-Hail does not give us the exact date, but states that it was 
after Dario’s civil marriage to Rafaela Contreras, which occurred Tune 
21, 1890. The date of the luncheon must therefore have been be- 
tween June 21, 1890 and October 4 of the same year, when the 
second edition of Azul appeared. 

Soto-Hall’s account gives valuable suggestions as to the date of 
several other sonnets of the group, for he says: “[Dario] trazé un 
soneto (J. J. Palma) parte de la serie que por aquellos dias escribiera, i 
bajo la denominacion general de ‘Medallones’.. . ” i 

He elsewhere says,'* referring to approximately the same period: 


a TT 


. . . [Dario] levaba en mente otros dos [libros] . . . el segundo “Medallones” 
una coleccién de retratos encuadrando en troquel de verso, figuras de alta persona- 
lidad ... solo salieron...: “J. J. Palma,” “Catulle Mendés” y “Walt Whitman.” 
Los otros que aparecen en la segunda edicidn de “Azul” fueron escritos con 
anterioridad. 


A possible indication as to what were the “other Medallones’” above 
referred to by Soto-Hall is to be found in G. Aleman Bolafios’ La 
juventud de Rubén Dario..* The author cites a statement by a 
certain Dr. Rubén Rivera, a friend of the poet, to the effect that the 
latter visited him in Sonsonate, El Salvador, “durante la estacién de las 
lluvias” in 1889. While there he wrote “algunos versos en francés,” 


12Revelaciones intimas de Rubén Dario, Buenos Aires, 1925, p. 37. 
bid, p. 115-116. 
14Guatemala, 1923, pp. 138-141. 
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possibly some of those which appear in the second edition of Azu!, 
and read to the family “dos sonetos publicados también en ese tiempo, 
cuyos titulos no recuerdo.” 

The only sonnet in alexandrines appearing in Azu/ 1890 and not 
touched upon in the above discussion is De invierno. Contreras!” 
says that it is a “daguerreotype” of a lady of Santiago, and not of 
Paris, as Dario had declared in his Historia. He further states that 
it was written after leaving Chile, though inspired by his experiences 
there. 

It would appear, then, that Dario composed only nine sonnets in 
alexandrines before the publication of the second edition of Azz: 
Lastarria, Chinampa, El sueno del Inca, El toqui (Caupolicdn), De 
invierno, Leconte de Lisle, Catulle Mendés, J. J. Palma, and Parodi. 
Of these, the first four named were written in Chile in 1888; the 
remainder in Central America in 1889 and 1890, fairly exact dates 
being known in several cases. 

Before beginning a discussion of the form of these sonnets, which 
constitutes their chief source of interest, it is essential to mention 
briefly a question of literary criticism which vitally affects not only 
most studies on Dario but practically every piece of research in all 
fields of comparative literature. Dr. Arturo Torres Rioseco, in a 
recent work on Dario,'® interprets as follows the problem of Spanish 
versus French influence on his metrical forms: 


Los cultivadores del mito del galicismo han visto en las innovaciones de 
nuestro poeta influencias francesas. . . . Y sin embargo, fuera de la estrofa del 
“Responso a Verlaine” no hay nada en la métrica del poeta nicaragtiense des- 
conocido en nuestra poesia. 


The statement is far from correct as it stands, for as I have else- 
where shown" there are many metrical peculiarities in Dario which 
do not appear in earlier Spanish. My present purpose, however, in 
citing the above passage is to challenge the point of view. As is 
evident from his wording, Sr. Torres is supposedly discussing Spanish 
as compared with French influence on Dario’s metrics. Unless, how- 
ever, one takes into consideration many other factors than the mere 
previous existence in Spanish of a given metrical peculiarity, he fur- 
nishes no proof of its influence on Dario. A considerable proportion, 





Rubén Dario: Su vida y su obra, Barcelona, 1930, p. 61. 

‘Rubén Dario: Casticismo y americanismo de su obra. Harvard University 

Press, 1931, p. 134. 
1““Tnnovation and French Influence in the Metrics of Rubén Dario,” PF: M. 

L. A., March, 1934, pp. 310 ft. 
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then, of Sr. Torres’ conclusions are invalidated by his failure to 
recognize the principles which necessarily govern all studies in com- 
parative literature. 

At the risk of appearing didactic, I will state the most obvious 
of the principles just mentioned as they apply to Dario: 

a. The peculiarity noted in earlier Spanish must be genuinely 
analagous to that found in Dario.'* 

b. The presumed Spanish source must have been in print before 
Dario’s composition was written.'” 

c. It must be shown to have been accessible to him at or before 
the time in question. 

d. It must be reasonably certain that he read it. 

e. He must have been mature enough at the time to understand 
the technical problems involved. 

f. There should be evidence that he noticed them at the time. 

g. If the time of his own composition was much later than that 
of the reading it must be proved that he still remembered clearly the 
points involved. 

h. Granted that all of the above conditions have been met, there 
must be an assignable reason why Dario should use a Spanish source 
in preference to a foreign one known to him, if the usage in question 
is found in both languages. If no such reason exists, the question 
must be decided on the basis of its relative frequency in the two 
languages concerned. 

Needless to say, the above considerations apply as fully to French 
as to Spanish. Let us see how they affect the question of Dario’s 
sources. 

The poet’s opportunities in early life for gaining a really wide 
acquaintance with Spanish literature were very definitely limited. 
The following statement from Torres Rioseco’ expresses accurately 
the belief of most critics regarding his Spanish reading before going 
to Chile: 


. Se le ofrece (at the age of 14) un humilde puesto en la Biblioteca Nacional 
de Managua . . . en sus momentos de ocio, que son los mas, se lee cuidadosamente 
casi todas las obras de la Biblioteca de autores espanoles, adquiriendo de ese 
modo una cultura clasica de que carecen muchos de los grandes escritores de 
nuestra lengua. 

'SSr. Torres is open to criticism on this point in several particulars, for ex- 
ample the monorhymed tercet and the ternary alexandrine. 

Vet Sr. Torres cites Pedro Espinosa’s sonnet in alexandrines, published in 
1895 and 1896, as having influenced Dario’s Caupolican. 

“00 p. cit., p. 7. 
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Dario himself?! seems to regard this early reading at Managua 
as constituting his chief claim to a broad knowledge of Spanish lit- 
erature: “De alli viene que . . . yo sea en verdad un buen conocedor 


? 


de letras castizas .. . 

The friends who knew him in Chile are inclined to discount even 
this claim to erudition. The late Samuel Ossa Borne, in a personal 
letter written shortly before his death, makes the following estimate: 


En letras hispanas, Rubén poseia un buen caudal, sin que esto signifique que 
yo crea exacta la afirmacién de que en 1888 tuviese leidas todas las paginas de los 
setenta tomas de texto menudo, a dos columnas, de la Biblioteca de autores 
espaiioles; pero, hay motivos para no poner en duda que era ya conocedor de lo 
principal de esa Biblioteca y de los escritores espafoles mas modernos. . . . 


Raul Silva Castro?? is less generous: “Los testimonios de todos 
los escritores chilenos que trataron a Rubén Dario en Chile 
coinciden en afirmar que el nicaragiiense conocia muy someramente 
la literatura moderna.” 

However generously we may estimate Dario’s knowledge of Spanish 
literature during the Chile period, there is no reason to believe that 
it was encyclopedic. In our discussion, therefore, we shall limit our- 
selves to those Spanish works which he had more or less certainly 
read at the time. 

Let us apply the principles outlined above to the problem which 
is to concern us in the remainder of this discussion, that is, the 
probable origin of the metrical peculiarities of Dario’s nine sonnets. 
A phrase from his own statement regarding Caupolicdn, quoted at 
the beginning of this paper, will serve as a point of departure: “el 
soneto alejandrino a la francesa.” 

It has heretofore been taken for granted that the above expression 
means simply “sonnets in alexandrines.” I am profoundly convinced, 
after examining the data now available, that it means very much 
more. A “French-type” sonnet is distinguished from the Spanish 
type in several more ways than by mere length of line. The usages 
of the two languages also differ greatly as to rhyme of quatrains, 
rhyme of tercets, and the use of the principle of alternance of mascu- 
line and feminine rhymes. 

If, as we are assuming, Dario was deliberately attempting to 
produce, in Spanish, sonnets of a completely “French” type, his choice 


2A utobiografia, Obras Mundo Latino, Vol. 15, p. 33. 
2°Obras desconocidas, Santiago de Chile, 1934, p. xiv. 
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of length of line, rhyme scheme and the like would presumably be 
determined by two considerations: 

a. The characteristics chosen should have at least sufficient fre- 
quency in French to be classed as normal. 

b. They should be either non-existent in Spanish or so rare as 
not to be considered characteristic. 


It is evident that these considerations must greatly restrict his 
liberty of choice, for particularly in the rhyme scheme of the ter- 
cets certain forms might be considered either French or Spanish. 

Being dissatisfied with the scant and often contradictory informa- 
tion on the Spanish sonnet given by the works on versification, I 
devoted a considerable amount of time to a checking of those Spanish 
sonnets with which Dario was most probably acquainted when he 
composed his own. The material examined included the following: 

a. All sonnets in the seventy volumes of the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espanoles. 

b. All other available sonnets by authors represented in the B A E. 

c. The available cancioneros, editions of which were in existence 
in the 1880s. 

d. The commonly known works*’ of the individual authors who, 
according to critics, particularly influenced Dario. Among the au- 
thors included, for example, were those listed by Sr. Torres Rioseco 
on pages 216 and 217 of his Casticismo y americanismo. 

e. All the commonly known authors of the periods later than those 
covered by the B A E, up to the 1880s. 


The quantity of sonnet material thus examined, while naturally 
not unlimited in scope, quite certainly includes the great majority 
of the Spanish sonnets known to Dario at the period in question. 

Among the characteristics of Dario’s sonnets, let us consider first 
the length of line. The nine compositions under consideration, as 
already stated, are in alexandrines. It is an extraordinary fact that 
in all the mass of Spanish material outlined above, every sonnet, with- 
out exception, was in hendecasyllables.** These findings are difficult to 


“5It was considered unnecessary to make profound research into rare and little 

known works of the various authors, as Dario was probably not acquainted 
with them. 
“tThrough special sources of information I have learned of a very few sonnets 
in other meters, which occur, almost without exception, in rare and _ little 
known works. Several of these will be examined individually in the course 
of the discussion. 
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Dario himself?! seems to regard this early reading at Managua 
as constituting his chief claim to a broad knowledge of Spanish lit- 


erature: “De alli viene que . . . yo sea en verdad un buen conocedor 


de letras castizas ...” 

The friends who knew him in Chile are inclined to discount even 
this claim to erudition. The late Samuel Ossa Borne, in a personal 
letter written shortly before his death, makes the following estimate: 
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la literatura moderna.” 

However generously we may estimate Dario’s knowledge of Spanish 
literature during the Chile period, there is no reason to believe that 
it was encyclopedic. In our discussion, therefore, we shall limit our- 
selves to those Spanish works which he had more or less certainly 
read at the time. 

Let us apply the principles outlined above to the problem which 
is to concern us in the remainder of this discussion, that is, the 
probable origin of the metrical peculiarities of Dario’s nine sonnets. 
A phrase from his own statement regarding Caupolicdn, quoted at 
the beginning of this paper, will serve as a point of departure: “el 
soneto alejandrino a la francesa.” 

It has heretofore been taken for granted that the above expression 
means simply “sonnets in alexandrines.” I am profoundly convinced, 
after examining the data now available, that it means very much 
more. A “French-type” sonnet is distinguished from the Spanish 
type in several more ways than by mere length of line. The usages 
of the two languages also differ greatly as to rhyme of quatrains, 
rhyme of tercets, and the use of the principle of alternance of mascu- 
line and feminine rhymes. 

If, as we are assuming, Dario was deliberately attempting to 
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of length of line, rhyme scheme and the like would presumably be 
determined by two considerations: 

a. The characteristics chosen should have at least sufficient fre- 
quency in French to be classed as normal. 

b. They should be either non-existent in Spanish or so rare as 
not to be considered characteristic. 


It is evident that these considerations must greatly restrict his 
liberty of choice, for particularly in the rhyme scheme of the ter- 
cets certain forms might be considered either French or Spanish. 

Being dissatisfied with the scant and often contradictory informa- 
tion on the Spanish sonnet given by the works on versification, I 
devoted a considerable amount of time to a checking of those Spanish 
sonnets with which Dario was most probably acquainted when he 
composed his own. The material examined included the following: 

a. All sonnets in the seventy volumes of the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espanoles. 

b. All other available sonnets by authors represented in the B A E. 

c. The available cancioneros, editions of which were in existence 
in the 1880s. 

d. The commonly known works** of the individual authors who, 
according to critics, particularly influenced Dario. Among the au- 
thors included, for example, were those listed by Sr. Torres Rioseco 
on pages 216 and 217 of his Casticismo y americanismo. 

e. All the commonly known authors of the periods later than those 
covered by the B A E, up to the 1880s. 


The quantity of sonnet material thus examined, while naturally 
not unlimited in scope, quite certainly includes the great majority 
of the Spanish sonnets known to Dario at the period in question. 

Among the characteristics of Dario’s sonnets, let us consider first 
the length of line. The nine compositions under consideration, as 
already stated, are in alexandrines. It is an extraordinary fact that 
in all the mass of Spanish material outlined above, every sonnet, with- 
out exception, was in hendecasyllables.** These findings are difficult to 


“3It was considered unnecessary to make profound research into rare and little 
known works of the various authors, as Dario was probably not acquainted 
with them. 

“Through special sources of information I have learned of a very few sonnets 
in other meters, which occur, almost without exception, in rare and_ little 
known works. Several of these will be examined individually in the course 
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reconcile with the following statement of Mr. Torres:*° “. . . . el soneto 
en versos cortos o sonetillo, sin ser frecuente, ha sido usado por 
poetas de todos los tiempos.” 

Much more in harmony with my data are the findings of Sr. 
Méndez Bejarano:** “Casi sin historia el sonetillo en Espana, apenas 
figura en las poéticas nacionales.” 

Benot2* makes no statement as to the frequency or historical dis- 
tribution of the sonetillo, but conveys the impression that it exists 
in a variety of short lines. Whatever may be the validity of this 
statement when applied to Spanish literature as a whole, it is evi- 
dently not true of the material most familiar to Dario during the 
period now under discussion. 

[t is hardly necessary to stress the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of sonnets in French are in alexandrines. Max Jasinski** 
says of this characteristic: “. . . Sainte-Beuve avait, pour ainsi dire, 
voué le sonnet a l’alexandrin. Le XIXe siécle . . . ne changera guére 
d’avis la-dessus: l’immense majorité des sonnets est en vers de douze 
syllables . . .” 

As regards the rhyme scheme of the quatrains, we find an extraor- 
dinary uniformity among Dario’s sonnets. In eight of the nine the 
rhyme is A B A B, A B A B. Again I must differ from Sr. Torres. 
He says*” of the frequency of this form in Spanish poetry: “El uso 
de la rima distribuida en los cuartetos en esta forma: A B A B 
tampoco indica novedad . . . por cuanto muchos de los buenos poetas 
castellanos la usaron en esta forma.” As a matter of fact this 
arrangement is so extremely rare that one could read the entire 
Biblioteca de autores espanoles, with the exception of some half a 
dozen pages, without finding it at all. Of the 2,861 sonnets in the 
B A E, twelve have the quatrain rhyme 4 B A B, A B A B. That 
is, not quite forty-two one-hundredths of one per cent. Of these, 
eight are by one author, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, and are found 
on three pages of the collection.*” 


250p. cit., p. 141. 

“"La ciencia del verso, Madrid, 1908, p. 310. 

~‘Prosodia castellana, Madrid, 1892, Vol. 3, p. 365. 

“SHistoire du sonnet en France, Douai, 1903, p. 239. 

"Op. cit., p. 138. 

30No sonnets by the Marqués de Santillana are in the B A E. Even if we add 
to the above figure the sennets of Santillana having crossed rhyme, the fre- 
quency is only one and one-half per cent. “Te 
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In the material examined outside of the B A E, exclusive of the 
sonnets of Santillana already mentioned, the proportion is also ex- 
tremely small. Of 279 sonnets, three, or slightly more than one 
per cent, have the rhyme in question. 

Let us briefly compare this situation in Spanish with that in French 
during the period immediately preceding Dario’s arrival in Chile and an. 
consequent introduction to contemporary French literature. Jasin- 
ski*! says of it: 

Entre 1857 et 1866 les sonnets ne connaissent guére de loi que le caprice du 
noéte, pour le groupement et nombre de leurs rimes. . . . Avril-Mai-Juin, de Valade 
et Mérat (1863) ...ont 72 [sonnets libertins] sur 105; Philoméla de Mendés (1864) 
8 sur 21; le Reliquaire de Coppée (1866) 3 sur 4; le premier recueil de Sully- 
Prudhomme (1866) 7 sur 12; les Sonnets paiens de Sylvestre (1866) 17 sur 30. 
Méme les réguliers ont presque aussi souvent les quatrains a rimes croisées 


qu’a rimes enclavées. i 
It may well be the characteristics of the French sonnet during these 


years which led Méndez Bejarano** to declare: “El soneto francés 
prefiere cruzar las rimas de los cuartetos . . .”. Whatever the exact 
percentages may be, there is no possible question that the proportion 
of quatrains in crossed rhyme has always been extremely small in 
Spanish and, in proportion, extremely large in French. It is there- 
fore natural that Dario should choose it if, as we assume, his in- 
tention was to write sonnets “in the French manner.” 
Rather surprisingly, the rhymes of the tercets, in the nine sonnets 
under discussion, show even clearer evidence of French influence than 
do those of the quatrains. In six ‘out of nine cases the rhyme is | 
CC D, E E D. This tercet rhyme does not occur at all in the 
B A E. In fact in all the material examined only seven cases were 
—~ found. The proportion, then, to the whole number examined is 
almost negligible: 7:3140 or twenty-two one-hundredths of one per 
cent. 
Most of the treatises on Spanish versification, though they give 
considerable lists of tercet rhymes employed in Spanish, do not men- 
tion this one at all. Méndez Bejarano** does so, but adds the fol- 
lowing observation: 


Ademas de las [rimas de tercetos] expuestas, que se reputan autorizadas, 
ensiyanse diariamente nuevas combinaciones, entre las cuales tenemos la siguiente 
(CCD, EED) por una de las mas felices. . . . Los antecedentes se hallam en el 
parnaso francés... . 

It is very significant that the Spanish example he gives is Salvador 


310. cit., pp. 233-234. 
820. cit., p. 306. 
“Op. cit., p. 301. 
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Rueda’s Somos los cielos, presumably composed after the sonnets by 
Dario now under discussion. 
The history of the tercet rhyme C C D, E E D in French is the 
precise opposite of that in Spanish. Jasinski** says of it: 
_ une combinaison aimée depuis le moyen-age le plus reculé, qui est dans les 
chants d’église et dans Marot, dans le Stabat Mater, et dans certains dizains: c’est 


CCD,EED. Elle a été surement la premiére . . . puisqu’elle existe seule dans 
les premiers sonnets. En 1548 .. . elle était encore . . . la plus usitée. 


It is continuously referred to throughout the entire history of the 
French sonnet, was the form most favored by the classicists, was 
the favorite of Sainte-Beuve, the chief sonnetteer of the Romantic 
period, was more used than any other by Baudelaire in the revolu- 
tionary sonnets of the Fleurs du mal, and was one of the two forms 
most frequently employed by the Parnasse. 

Sr. Méndez Bejarano, on a later page of his Ciencia del verso, re- 
affirms his assertion already cited, that this tercet rhyme is peculiar- 
ly French: “El soneto francés prefiere . . . aconsonantar los tercetos 
primer verso con segundo, cuarto con quinto y tercero con sexto.’’*® 

We see, then, that as a form of tercet rhyme which shall be genu- 
inely French, and just as unmistakably non-Spanish, C C D, E E D 
is a trouvaille. 

But the rhyme of the entire group of Dario’s sonnets in alexandrines 
has a further element of uniformity which is much more significant 
than those which have just been discussed. That is, the poet seems 
to consider himself obliged to use, and does use in every one of the 
sonnets of the group, an arrangement of masculine and feminine 
rhymes exactly in accord with the French rule of alternance. The 
principle in question is thus stated by Dorchain:*° 


_Une rime masculine ne peut jamais précéder ou suivre immédiatement une autre 
rime masculine différente, de méme que deux rimes féminines différentes ne 
peuvent se succéder immédiatement. 


There is perhaps no principle of French versification which is older 
or of more universal application: 

_L’alternance des rimes iéminines et des masculines était connue bien avant 
1549. Dés le XIII siécle . . . Jean de Meung l’avait observée dans son poeme: 


De la Destruction de Trove, et on la remarque dans quelques chansons de 
Thibaut de Champagne.*7 





340 p. cit., p. 40. 

35P_ 306. 

’6Auguste Dorchain, L’Art des Vers, Paris, 1905, p. 112. 
87Jasinski, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Depuis Ronsard, on n’a fait a cette régle que de rares et intentionelles in- 
fractions. . . . 38 
It was specifically applied to the French sonnet at a very early date: 


L’alternance des rimes, devenue loi rigoureuse pour toute la poésie, n’est plus 
contestée dans le sonnet dés 1572... . 39 


The consistency of its present-day application to the sonnet is all 
but absolute. Baudelaire, in the irregular sonnets of the Fleurs du 
Mal, might put the rhymes of the quatrains and tercets in almost 
any order: he might place the tercets before the quatrains, between 
them, or in alternation, but not once did he break the rule of alter- 
nance. 

Spanish theory regarding the mingling of masculine and feminine 
rhymes is diametrically opposed to French: 


Las varias especias de rima no deben entremezclarse, sino rarisima vez y en 
composiciones de indole ligera. . . . En general, los cambios de rima perturban la 
unidad del movimiento actistico y disgustan notablemente al oido.*? 


The following statements by Sr. Méndez Bejarano would seem spe- 
cifically to forbid the use of mixed rhymes in sonnets: 


. la alternativa de masculinas y femininas . . . repugna al endecasilabo . . . En 
espanol, portugués e italiano no cabe mas rima que la feminina para las com- 
posiciones de estilo grave y elevado.*! 


My own rather exhaustive study of the sonnet amply confirms this 
interpretation. Of the nearly 3,200 Spanish sonnets examined, all 
but approximately 75, or nearly 98 per cent, were entirely in feminine 
rhyme. Of the remainder, about 25, or four-fifths of one per cent, 
were entirely in masculine rhyme, and 50, or one and one-half per 
cent, were partly feminine and partly masculine. The characteristics 
of this latter type of sonnet make it clear, however, that even when i! 
Sr. Méndez Bejarano uses the term alternativa (as applied to the : 
sonnet at least) he does not have in mind the same technical phenom- 
ena as are described by the French term alternance, defined above.** 

In every Spanish sonnet of mixed rhyme which I have seen, the writer 

has placed the two types ad libitum, and in the resulting composition 

there are always one or more violations of the French usage. I have } 
found, then, before Dario, not one Spanish sonnet which conforms 
to the French principle of alternance. 

In absolute contrast with these characteristics of the normal Span- 
ish sonnet, every one of the nine sonnets of Dario which we are dis- 
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“8Dorchain, op. cit., p. 112. 
“9Jasinski, op. cit., p. 108. 
49Méndez Bejarano, op. cit., p. 172. 
4109. cit., pp. 172-173. 
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cussing has complete a/ternance, in precisely the French sense. It 
would seem that this fact alone, even without the ample confirmation 
furnished by their other characteristics, would demonstrate that they 
were intentionally written to conform to a French type and not to 
a Spanish one. 

Sr. Torres Rioseco and Sr. Arturo Marasso, in studies already cited 
in this article, have pointed out several Spanish sonnets, written pre- 
sumably in alexandrines, produced before the time of Dario. Some 
of these, they believe, might have served as the models for the son- 
nets in alexandrines of Azul. Let us examine each briefly in the 
light of our preceding discussion, in order to see whether they really 
account for all the characteristics we have noted. 

Both the authors just mentioned cite Pedro Espinosa’s “Como el 
triste piloto . . .’ As I have pointed out in an earlier article, and 
as Sr. Marasso himself indicates, this sonnet could not have influ- 
enced Dario, as it was first published in 1895, whereas all nine of 
the Dario sonnets we have been considering were composed before 
October, 1890. Furthermore, the only characteristic which it has in 
common with Dario’s sonnets is length of line. The rhyme scheme 
of the quatrains is A B B A, A B B A, and that of the tercets C D E, 
C D E, both of which are traditionally Spanish. It has not the 
characteristic of alternance noted in Dario, as it is entirely in fem- 
inine rhyme. 

Another sonnet cited by Sr. Marasso is that entitled Heraclio, 
supposedly by one Pedro de Faria, writing under the pseudonym 
Pedro Hurtado de la Vera. The first quatrain appeared in the Ensayo 
de una biblioteca espanola de libros raros y curiosos, Madrid 1888. 
The entire sonnet was published in the third volume of Menéndez 
y Pelayo’s Origenes de la novela, Madrid, 1910, p. 313. 


It is not to be supposed that Dario knew the original edition, 1572, 
of the play in which the sonnet occurs. Only the first quatrain, 
then, could possibly have been known to him before the composition 
of the earliest of his sonnets in alexandrines. Even this is extremely 
doubtful, for it would mean that the Ensayo in question, published 
in 1888, must have reached Chile and have been read by Dario 
before June of that year. The entire sonnet, of course, could not 
have been known to him. 


Even aside from the chronology, however, this sonnet could not 
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have been Dario’s model. His alexandrines at this period were regu- 
lar in structure, having the full fourteen syllables theoretically re- 
quired, and with normal accentuation. Some of the lines of Heraclio 
appear to be normal alexandrines, but others cannot by any amount 
of sophistry be called so. The two following, for instance, seem 
to me to have only twelve syjlables, to say nothing of their ir- 
regular structure: 


Vos responderéys, pintura, lo que callo 


Para del favor v bien gratificallo 


The rhyme scheme for both quatrains and tercets could not be 
more traditionally Spanish: 4 B BA, A BBAandCDE,CDE. 
Furthermore, though there is one set of masculine rhymes it does not 
at all conform to the rule of alternance discussed above. 


Sr. Marasso further cites two sonnets, entitled Dos sonetos en loor 
desta obra, which appear in Los dos tratados del papa, i de la misa, 
by Cipriano Valera. First published in 1588, then in 1599, this 
work was reprinted entire by Usoz in 1851. As far as chronology 
goes, therefore, it might have been known to Dario in the 1880s. 
It is clear, however, that they were not known to him, since he 
expresses in his Historia (cf. p. 16 above) his belief that his own early 
sonnets in alexandrines are the first ever written in Spanish. 


As regards the meter used, the Dos sonetos present peculiarities 
similar to those of Heraclio, mentioned above. That is, while some 
of the lines appear to be alexandrines, others are extremely irregular. 

They could not, then, have served as models for normal fourteen- 
syllabled lines such as those used by Dario. 


The quatrain rhyme of both sonnets is very peculiar: A A B B, 
A A B B. I have found it nowhere else in Spanish, and never in 
French until the nineteenth century. In any case it was not Dario’s 
model, since he rhymes A B A B, A B A B. 

The only characteristic which the two sonnets under discussion 
have in common with those of Dario is the rhyme of the tercets: 
CC D,E ED. These are the only examples of this rhyme I have 
found in Spanish poetry prior to the nineteenth century. I agree 
with Sr. Marasso that they probably represent a very early Spanish 
imitation of French. Since this rhyme always remained extremely 
rare in Spanish (cf. p. 29 above), it would seem that the later ex- 
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amples, including those of Dario, represent independent imitations of 


French usage. 

Both sonnets, like some fifty others which I have observed in 
Spanish, are partly in masculine and partly in feminine rhyme. How- 
ever, as in all other cases noted, the writer evidently does not have 
in mind the principle of alternance observed in French, for in both 
sonnets he places in contact unlike masculine or unlike feminine 
rhymes. 

Sr. Marasso cites as a still further example of Spanish sonnets in 
alexandrines Sinibaldo de Mas’ A una senorita poetisa, in Pot-Pourrs 
(1845). As regards chronology, the same observations apply here 
as were used of Dos sonetos, discussed above. That is, though the- 
oretically the composition in question might have been available to 
Dario in the 1880s, we have his own assertion that it was not. In 
any case it could not have been his model. De Mas’ sonnet was 
written to demonstrate his theories on prosody, and the lines have 
a completely novel type of accentuation. Dario’s lines are normal 
alexandrines. Furthermore, the rhyme of both quatrains and tercets, 


in A una senorita poetisa, is traditionally Spanish: A B B A, 
ABBA and C DE, C D E, and all the lines are in feminine 
rhyme. 


It will thus be seen that none of the several sonnets suggested 
could have served as a model for the sonnets of Dario. Sr. Marasso 
himself has doubts on the subject, for he ends his discussion of the 
versification of Caupolicdén by saying: 


Pero Dario, espiritu tan innovador, no podia dejar de traer a nuestra lengua 
una forma métrica que en 1888 servia a los mas ilustres artifices de la poesia 
lirica francesa. Aunque no hubiese leido sonetos alejandrinos en castellano, los 
hubiera escrito. 


Another consideration, which I have so far not mentioned, has a 
legitimate place in this discussion. We have seen that as regards 
quatrain and tercet rhyme Dario could have found in the B A E and 
other Spanish poetry a few precedents for the type used in Caupolicdn 
and similar compositions. The reading at Managua, which is gen- 
erally credited with having furnished him with the greater part of 
his early knowledge of Spanish literature, was done at the age of 
fourteen. Even before this time he had considerable knowledge of 
a number of individual Spanish poets. If he noticed the few irregu- 
larities mentioned above, should he not be expected to make use 
of them in his own very early sonnets? 
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We find the exact opposite to be the case. The chronology of 
Dario’s early poetry is still far from perfect, but there are some 
thirteen sonnets of easy access which seem quite certainly to belong 
to the pre-Chile period. These are the seven in Poemas de adoles- 
cencia,*® composed presumably between 1878 and 1881; the five in 
Poemas de juventud,** 1881 to 1885, and En la ultima pdgina del 
Romancero del Cid, which Sr. Armando Donoso*® says was written 
at the age of fourteen. There are no sonnets in Epistolas y poemas, 
1885. 

Judging from the presumed dates of composition, these thirteen 
sonnets should represent accurately Dario’s ideas on sonnet struc- 
ture from the beginning up to almost the date of his departure for 
Chile. It is extremely significant that every one of the thirteen is 
traditionally Spanish in every particular. Every one is in hendeca- 
syllables, every one has the quatrain rhyme 4 B B A, A BB A, 
every one employs a traditionally Spanish rhyme in the tercets, and 
every one is entirely in feminine rhyme. It would seem quite in- 
credible, in case Spanish models had anything to do with the form 
of his later sonnets in alexandrines, that he should not have used 
the forms in question before the transfer to Chile and consequent 
introduction to French literature. 

It seems further significant that Victor Hugo, who was the source 
of most of Dario’s early ideas on French technique, wrote practically 
no sonnets. If Hugo had been a notable sonnetteer it is quite 
credible that Dario might have attempted sonetos a la francesa be- 
fore the residence in Chile. 

In the above discussion I have considered separately the evidence 
for and against French influence on the length of line, rhyme of 
quatrains, rhyme of tercets, and observance of the principle of alter- 
nance in Dario’s nine early sonnets in alexandrines. Let us now put 
together the scattered data in an attempt to evaluate our findings 
regarding the sonnet form as a whole. We have postulated early in 
the discussion*® that if there is no assignable reason for Dario’s 
having chosen a given usage found in Spanish, the question of in- 
fluence must be decided on the basis of relative frequency. 





#0bras completas Biblioteca Rubén Dario, Vol. I. 


44] bid., Vol. II. 
15Op. cit., p. 24. 
46p 25. 
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It has been shown that Dario probably never saw a Spanish sonnet 
in alexandrines before 1888. In French, on the other hand, the 
use of the alexandrine in sonnets is all but universal. 

In the Spanish works which Dario probably knew before 1888, 
the frequency of the quatrain rhyme A B A B, A B A B as compared 
with A B B A, A B B A was 1 or 2 to 200.** In French, among 
the authors whose works Dario read in Chile, the two forms were 
about equally common.** 

In the same Spanish works, the frequency of the tercet rhyme 
C C D, E E D was approximately 1 to 450.*° In French this rhyme 
is not only older than any other, but has been more consistently 
used throughout the history of the sonnet in France, including the 
periods in French literature which Dario first studied.®° 

Finally, the principle of alternance in the French sense had never 
been applied to the Spanish sonnet before the time of Dario, whereas 
in French it is universal. 

We thus see that judging from the relative frequency, in French 
and Spanish, of the four individual elements of technique employed 
by Dario in the sonnets under discussion, there is practically no 
possibility that his sources could have been Spanish. 

In my opinion, even the above findings, significant as they are, 
do not constitute the most conclusive proof of French influence. The 
best evidence is found, not in Dario’s use of four independent ele- 
ments of technique, but in his having combined them to conform 
exactly to a fixed and exotic type of composition. 

To believe that he actually did all this by utilizing exclusively 
Spanish sources requires us to make the following extraordinary as- 
sumptions:*! that he dismissed from his mind whatever he knew 
of French, and, in composing his sonnets, worked blindly, that is, 
with absolutely no complete model in mind. From the many pos- 
sible usages presented to him by Spanish poetry of all the ages, 
he selects, by pure chance, four of the most infrequent. In spite 
of their rarity in Spanish, they happen to be exactly those used in 

47P. 28. 

‘SP. 29. 


49P, 29. 

OP. 30. 

°1Strange as it may seem, assumptions exactly similar to these, but even less 
credible on account of the greater number of elements involved, were made 


by Sr. Torres Rioseco (op. cit., pp. 134-139 and 150 ff.) in order to explain 
the origin of Dario’s ternary alexandrines and free verse. 
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the French sonnet. To climax the strain upon our credulity, he 
must be supposed to combine, accidentally, these rare Spanish usages 
in such a way as to reproduce exactly a universally known, but foreign, 
type of composition. 

The likelihood of such fortuitous bringing together of rare ele- 
ments is fantastically remote. 

A still further indication of French influence is that we can as- 
sign a reason for the choice of forms (the desire to write sonnets 
in the French manner) if the sources are presumed to be French. 
This motive is entirely absent if they are Spanish. 

It would seem, then, that the first nine sonnets in alexandrines 
of Dario, which show remarkable similarity of structure, were cer- 
tainly inspired by French models. His own statement in the Historia 
indicates this, and their characteristics overwhelmingly support this 
view. 
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OPHELIA AND LAERTES 
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Not only Polonius himself and his household,’ but especially his 
children, Ophelia and Laertes, run true to Elizabethan type* in their 
motives and actions and in their relations to one another, to their 
father and to the royal family that he served. Elizabethan parents 
received respect and obedience: Hamlet, even in his bitterness at 
her recent marriage, declared to his mother, “I shall in all my 
best obey you, madam”;* and especially the father, as responsible 
head of the clan-family,* occupied a position of veneration well illus- 
trated in Hamlet’s attitude toward the Ghost.° In the Middle Ages, 
boys and girls had been put out as pages and ladies-in-waiting in 
the overlord’s household;® and even their parents treated them as 
little more than “servants.”’ This state of affairs was still widely 
prevalent;* and Peacham exclaimed over parents’ neglect of their 
children’s education;® but some households, apparently, like that of 
Polonius exhibited not only ‘“colde friendship” but “naturall loue” 
and careful solicitude;'® and such an attitude was especially desir- 
able in the Elizabethan period when the rapid transition of society 
from feudal institutions made it particularly difficult for the young"! 
to adjust themselves to its somewhat chaotic conditions. Indeed, 
Polonius seems to approximate the ideal father of the age.!* The 
Bestrafte Brudermord at least suggests this happy relationship and 


'See the present writer, “Lord Chamberlain Polonius,” Sh. Jhb., to appear. 
“See L. L. Schiicking, “Die Familie bei Shakespeare,” Eng. St., LXII, 192. 
‘Hamlet, ed. Furness var., I, ii, 120. 

‘Sir T. Smith, De Republica Anglorum, London, 1583, pp. 10 et seq. 
“See the present writer, “The Elder Hamlet and the Ghost,” Bull. Am. Sh. 

Assoc., IX, 75 et seq. 

° Relation of the Island of England, Camden Soc., London, 1897, p. 24. 
‘William Gouge, Domesticall Duties, London, 1634, p. 459. 
_"H. Peacham, Compleat Gentleman, London, 1622, p. 33. Cf. Schiicking, op. 
cit., pp. 191 et seq. 
*Peacham, op. cit., p. 31. 
1°John Newnham, Nightcrowe, London, 1590, p. 2. 
11]bid., p. 3. 


12See the present writer, “Lord Chamberlain Polonius,” ed. ct. 
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family solidarity;'* and this solidarity, Shakespeare also amply ex- 
presses: at her father’s death, Ophelia goes insane; and Laertes, to 
avenge Polonius, kills the Prince and loses his own life. The brother 
and sister, therefore, being so closely united and acting on such simi- 
lar motives, may properly be treated in a single study. 


Ophelia has a speaking part in only five scenes of the play; and, 
though, even in these, her lines are far from numerous, her love- 
affair with Hamlet has gained her far more extensive critical treatment 
than some of the larger réles. Hazlitt declared her “young, beautiful, 
artless, innocent and touching”;'* and most other nineteenth century 
commentators are of the same opinion. Some, however, especially 
more recently, have become increasingly dubious both of her per- 
sonal character and of her artistic presentation. Snider found her 
“weak”;!5 Riimelin considered her indistinctly drawn;'® and Miss 
Latham combines the views that she has no “active virtues”!* and 
yet is a good character, though touched with worldliness.’* Pfleiderer, 
like Snider, thinks her weak, because she so readily gave up Hamlet’s 
love. Miss Landsberg finds her unimportant in the plot, and 
thinks that Shakespeare took no great care in conceiving her artis- 
tically.2° Jones calls her “trite,” and her mad-scene “theatric”;*" 
and Chambers describes her as “a timid conventional girl, too fragile 
a reed for a man to lean upon”:** does Chambers suppose that Eliza- 
bethans, who termed women the “weaker vessel,” expected to “lean 
upon” their wives and daughters? Some of these comments, in fact, 
show surprisingly little sense of the social background of the age. 
Bradby attributes to her “less character than any other of Shake- 
speare’s heroines.”** Nicoll calls her a “shadow,”** finds her “weak 
and lacking in will,’’*° and, on the basis of her song of St. Valen- 


13Laertes’ heart “almost bursts” at Ophelia’s madness and Polonius’ death. 

14See Hamlet, ed. Furness var., II, 160. 

15]bid., II, 182. 

16]bid., II, 328. 

17Grace Latham, “O arme Ophelia,” Sh. Jhb., XXII (1887), 162. 

1S]bid., p. 163. 

19W. Pfleiderer, Das seelische Verhaltnis zwischen Hamlet und Ophelia, Ber- 
lin, 1908, pp. 75 et seq. 

20G. Landsberg, Ophelia, Breslau, 1918, pp. 90 et seq. 

21H. M. Jones, The King in Hamlet, U. of Tex. Bull. of Comp. Lit., Austin, 
1921, p. 10. 

22E. K. Chambers, Shakespeare, New York, 1926, p. 187. 

23G. F. Bradby, Short Studies, London, 1925, pp. 155, 158. 

244. Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare, London, 1931, pp. 28, 54. 

*Ibid., p. 54. 
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tine’s Day in the mad-scene, even raises the old question”® of her 
chastity with Hamlet.** In short, with the rise of modern femin- 
inism, both Ophelia’s high character and her artistic vividness have 
been impugned; and yet she is almost entirely Shakespeare’s own 
creation; for, in the Bestrafte Brudermord, she hardly appears out- 
side the mad scenes, and her madness, strange to say, is treated as 
comic relief. Would Shakespeare have created the heroine of his 
greatest tragedy as “trite,” “theatric,” and indistinctly drawn? At 
any rate, this wide divergence of critical opinion demands a fuller 
study of her part in relation to her father, to her brother, and es- 
pecially to her lover Hamlet, and all these relationships in the light 
of Elizabethan conditions and ideals. 

Shakespeare’s Ophelia is clearly very young. In the Bestrafte 
Brudermord, she runs to Corambus for protection against Hamlet, 
and he refers to her as “my child.’”** In the first quarto, she is 
perhaps a trifle more sophisticated: she tells Laertes that she has 
already “lent attentiue eare’ to his advice, and has no fear for her 
honor;*" but the King calls her a “pretty wretch,’*° as Othello did 
Desdemona;*! and she is “fearefull’” at Hamlet’s transformation.** 
In the later texts, she modestly listens to Laertes’ advice about her 
love-affair; and, though she archly suggests that he be equally cir- 
cumspect,"* she is apparently too inexperienced to realize the political 
implications of a marriage with the Crown Prince. She is certainly 
more docile, especially to her father,** than Shakespeare’s older wom- 
en, Beatrice,*® Olivia,°® and the merry wives of Windsor. She ad- 
dresses Polonius as “my lord”; and, exasperated at her foolish inno- 
cence, he calls her a “green girl’** and a “baby”;®* and, without 
protest, she bows before the storm. She is not used to dramatic per- 


*6See Latham, op. cit., p. 161. 

“Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

*8Bestrafte Brudermord, Ul, iii. 

29Lines 339-340. 

80]bid., line 1660. “*Wretch,” of course, was a term of endearment. 
210thello, II, iii, 91. 

32First quarto, line 666. 

°3 Hamlet, I, iii, 45 et seq. 

“4E. g. ibid., I, iii, 88 et passim. 

*°See Nadine Page, “Beatrice, ‘My Lady Disdain,’” about to appear. 
See the present writer, “The Wooing of Olivia,” Neophil., about to appear 
27 Hamlet, I, iii, 101. 

387 bid., I, iii, 105. 
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formances,** which were so common in the court-life of the age;*® 
and, as in the Bestrafte Brudermord, she is “affrighted’*! when 
Hamlet bursts in upon her half-undressed. Indeed, as daughter of 
a prime minister—unless her father were most dilatory in his care 
of her—she could hardly be depicted as so charming and yet un- 
betrothed, unless she were still in her early teens.** Her youth ex- 
plains her dependence on her father and the life of semi-seclusion 
that she apparently has led. Indeed, Elizabethan maids “should be 
seene, and not heard’’;** and, in those turbulent times, a young 
girl might well be warned against danger if she “enters parley or 
admits of an inter-view with love.’”** Her secluded life is clearly 
indicated when Polonius says, “I'll loose my daughter to him [Ham- 
let|,"*° very much as the Venetian Brabantio cries out at the loss 
of Desdemona, “How got she out?’’*® Polonius may well reiterate his 
boast of Ophelia’s “duty and obedience”:** she promises to “obey,’’** 
and does so, even declaring, with dubious veracity, that she has 
“longed long” to return Hamlet his gifts;*® and she sees him, or 

refuses to see him, as Polonius directs. All this apparently impresses 

the other characters in the play as quite comme il faut—indeed, most 

favorably; and the Queen even considers her a suitable wife’ for 

the son she loves so fondly.*' But this subservience of Ophelia to 

her father is due, not only to contemporary custom but also to the 
; love she clearly bears him. In the first quarto and the later texts, 
she goes mad from grief at his death;°? and, in her insanity, she 
“speaks much of her father,’’®* and seems much more concerned over 
his death than over the abortive love-affair with Hamlet. Indeed, 
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397 bid., III, ii, 129 et passim. 

40See R. Childs, “Influence of the Court Tragedy on the Play Scene in ‘Ham- 
let,’” J. E. G. P., XXXII, 44-56. 

41Hamlet, Il, i, 75. 

42L. C. Powell, English Domestic Relations, New York, 1917, pp. 13 et seq. 

43R. Brathwait, English Gentlewoman, London, 1631, p. 41. 

4] bid., p. 43. 

45 Hamlet, I, ii, 161. 

*6Othello, I, i, 170. Cf. I, iii, 196 et seq. 

47 Hamlet, I, ii, 107, 126 and 144. 

487 bid., I, iii, 136. 

497 bid., IIT, i, 94. 

Tbid., V, i, 231 et seq. 

“ll bid., IV, vii, 11 et seq. 

52In the Bestrafte Brudermord, she is obviously mad for love of her “sweet- 
heart,” Hamlet (III, ix and xi); in the first quarto, it is rather grief from her 
father’s death (line 1625; cf. Hamlet, IV, v, 72-73). 

Hamlet, IV, v, 4 et passim. 
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she is still so young that the ties with her father have a deeper hold 
upon her nature than those with her lover, and therefore it is not 
surprising that she gives her father such complete and ungrudging 
obedience. 

Ophelia’s relations with her brother cannot be so clearly seen in 
a contemporary light; for the domestic conduct books of the period 
say little of the relationship of brother and sister.** In the Bestrafte 
Brudermord, the brother’s bitter grief at his sister’s insanity is not 
prepared for by any previous scene between them. In the first quarto, 
Shakespeare interpolates such a scene, in which Ophelia even calls 
Laertes “thou”; and, in the later texts, although they call each other 
“you” in ordinary talk, their conversation is drawn out at greater 
length, and their mutual affection emphasized. When the scene be- 
tween them opens, Ophelia has apparently just told Laertes of her 
love-affair with Hamlet; and, chary of the honor of the family and 
of his sister, he impresses on her the necessity of self-restraint. Pat- 
ronizing as well as affectionate, he addresses her as ‘“‘my dear sis- 
ter.” They promise to correspond as a matter of course; and they 
part with a mutual affection that explains Laertes’s bitterness at her 
insanity and death. Indeed, her madness gives him an unrestrained 
anguish like that of Macduff at the slaughter of his family. She is 
“Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia”;*® and he addresses her as 
“thou,” as Horatio does Hamlet after the Prince is dead.57 When 
he hears that she has drowned herself, he is too overcome to utter 
his “speech of fire,” and bursts from the King’s presence in unmanly 
tears.°* Indeed, the reality of their mutual affection is indubitable; 
and all the brother’s influence, as well as the father’s, impelled her 
to forego the love of Hamlet. Surely an Elizabethan would not have 
thought a young girl “weak” to have followed such advice. Her 
position, furthermore, as a loyal subject required that she create no 
dynastic complications for the reigning family; in fact, her loyalty to 
Hamlet himself as the Crown Prince, demanded, as every Elizabethan 
would understand, that she relinquish him as a suitor for her hand. 

Ophelia has been studied almost entirely in connection with her 
love-affair with Hamlet; and, probably because she has hardly been 
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considered as a daughter or a sister or a subject, this love-affair 
has generally been explained in a distorted and most un-Elizabethan 
light. To Ophelia, Hamlet was the ideal gentleman of the age, well- 
born, charming, fashionable, the courtier, scholar, soldier—all that 
one could wish.®® Indeed, he is “unmatched,”®’ a very paragon 
Prince Charming. The love-affair is of only recent origin;®! and 
Polonius and Laertes apparently have only just heard of it. She 
believes her Prince’s ‘“‘music-vows,’” is surprised and hurt that they 
may not be all they seem,® insists that he has “importuned” her 
“with love in honourable fashion,’®* and later naively tells him that 
he made her “believe” he loved her.®® That, in some sense, she 
returned this love seems evident, although in the mad scenes, she 
dwells rather on her father’s death: she defends the love-affair to 
Polonius; and, later in a soliloquy, she says that she “sucked the 
honey” of Hamlet's “music-vows.’®® That Hamlet loved her seems 
equally clear: though, with strict propriety, he generally calls her 
“you” even in the most intimate conversations,® yet, in the deeper 
privacy of soliloquy, he lapses to “thy,’®* and thus subtly reveals 
to the audience his tenderest feelings. Even after breaking with her, 
he can still play the gallant,®’ and bitterly declares that he “did love” 
her “once.’*° Some critics, on the basis of the St. Valentine song she 
sings in the mad-scene,’? have suggested that before the play began, 
she had already been his mistress: in that case, the well-informed 
Polonius should have known the fact and rated her soundly for it; 
she surely could not have broached the matter as she did to Laertes 
and been surprised at the dangers he pointed out; and surely the 
Queen, who doted on Hamlet, would not have selected his mistress 
as a possible wife.** Certainly, moreover, nothing of paramour and 
mistress is apparent even in the most intimate scenes between Ham- 
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let and Ophelia: with meticulous decorum, Ophelia addresses him 
as “my lord’** and occasionally as “you,” but never with the 
“thee” and “thou” of Antony and Cleopatra. To be sure, he talks 
bawdry to her at the play; but the Elizabethans were free in their 
language; and, even at that, she rebukes him, and will not listen ;** 
and his attack on face-painting, a common one in Shakespeare, is no 
serious slur against her character; for most Elizabethan ladies, fol- 
lowing the example of the Queen herself, used “Artificiall Complex- 
ion.”*> The related theory also, that Polonius clandestinely approved, 
or even brought about, this intimacy with Hamlet in order to place 
his daughter on the throne, has no positive support in the text; 
and, if he had had any such plot in mind, why should he, as appar- 
ently he did, support the election of Claudius in Hamlet’s absence?7® 

This love-affair with Hamlet then is to be taken at face value as 
“a violet in the youth of primy nature”; and one may inquire into 
the causes that made it “sweet, not lasting.’”** Misunderstandings 
expressed in subtle dramatic ironies** separate the lovers; and, in 
both cases, their parents, though somewhat inadvertently, bring about 
these misunderstandings. The prudent commands of Polonius make 
Ophelia shut herself from Hamlet and return his gifts; and likewise 
the obligation for revenge that the Ghost laid upon Hamlet obliges 
him to give up his love-aifair with the daughter of the regicide’s 
prime minister. Indeed, so utterly is he absorbed in his revenge 
that his soliloquies hardly allude to Ophelia.*® Each of the lovers 
attributes this unexplained coldness of the other to falsity; and 
Ophelia may well have reason to take Hamlet’s renunciation of his 
former declarations of love as proof that the worst fears of her 
father and brother were well founded.*® Hamlet, in turn, feels that 
she has jilted him.*'| They tax each other with being “unkind,” and 
not “honest.”*? It is a veritable lovers’ quarrel: each thing that he 
Says to make her unhappier makes him unhappier himself; and, in 
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final bitterness, calling her by the intimate “thee,” he urges her 
to get her to a nunnery, perhaps because he would not have her 
marry someone else. Ophelia is cut to the quick, and takes him for 
mad.§* Perhaps at this point, Hamlet glimpses Polonius spying on 
their talk; and he suddenly demands, ‘“‘Where’s your father?” Ophelia 
replies with a patent lie, “At home, my lord.’’** Some critics blame 
her for this; but was not Hamlet mad? And was not she, as a 
good daughter and a loyal subject, bound to connive at any means 
that might show the cause of his insanity? Did not, indeed, her 
love for Hamlet himself require that he be kept ignorant of her 
father’s stratagem? Their quarrel is never made up; after the play, 
Hamlet is sent to England; and, when he returns, Ophelia has drowned 
herself; but his fury at her grave suggests the feelings that even 
still he had for her. 


The conventional nineteenth century criticism of Ophelia seems on 
the whole nearer the truth than more recent opinion, which is appar- 
ently disappointed that she does not approximate Desdemona in her 
treatment of her father and Lady Macbeth in her treatment of God’s 
anointed King. She is not the Prince’s mistress, but an Elizabethan 
girl of high rank comme il faut. She listened to the constituted au- 
thorities divinely placed above her, to her father, to her elder brother, 
to the King and Queen. If she be “weak,” it is because she is young, 
dependent, and considerate of others. She does not turn against 
Hamlet ;*° she merely follows her father’s orders and relinquishes him 
as a supreme sacrifice to the greatness of his place; and her madness 
comes about, not because she listened to her father’s advice, but 
because that father, whom she loved so dearly, came to a sudden and 
shocking end: Shakespeare has carefully changed the mad-scene from 
his sources so that her insanity might spring “all from her father’s 
death.’”’*® Juliet, Desdemona, and Cordelia come to evil for dis- 
obeying their parents; Ophelia obeys; but her tragic end does not 
come from her obedience. She is a Greek protagonist of her little 
drama: she has no tragic flaw of character, but falls through the 
impulsion of great forces over which she had no power; and, by a 
bitter irony, these forces were operated by her lover Hamlet, her 
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ideal gentleman, the Prince, whose affection she renounced probably 
more for his sake than her own. 

If Ophelia has been much discussed by critics, Laertes has been 
almost equally ignored. In fact, since Hazlitt casually declared him 
“too hot and choleric’’* to be an attractive figure, down to 1930 
when Miss Campbell, also casually, enlarged upon the background of 
these epithets in Elizabethan medicine and folklore,** his character 
seems to have escaped serious efforts at interpretation. In the Best- 
rafte Brudermord, Laertes hardly appears except as the King’s willing 
instrument for killing the Crown Prince; and, probably because this 
shocking murder seemed inadequately motivated to am age that be- 
lieved in Divine Right,°® Shakespeare added the earlier scenes to show 
Laertes’ deep affection for his father and his sister. In the standard 
text, he appears in five scenes, and his part has been considerably 
developed, so that Shakespeare depicts his education, his family re- 
lations with Polonius and Ophelia and his relations, political and 
personal, with Claudius and with Hamlet. 

Laertes’ education conforms to the conceptions of the time. The 
Medieval usage of sending one’s son to the court of one’s overlord 
for proper training”’ lingered among the high nobility in the custom 
of sending at least the eldest son to London and Westminster: thus 
in Two Gentlemen of Verona, Valentine and Proteus go to the Em- 
peror’s court to perfect their “youth and nobleness of birth.’®! So 
Laertes went to Paris to “ply his music.’”°* For an Elizabethan 
courtier, this was an important study,”* as the high development of 
the art during that age attests. What else he learned, beside the 
inevitable fencing,** we are not sure. Ophelia twitted him about 
following “the primrose path of dalliance”; and, though Laertes was 
very certain of himself in this regard, Polonius, who knew him shrewd- 
ly, impressed upon him the wise choice of friends—one of the chief 
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things at the university, according to Peacham®*°—sent Reynaldo to 
enquire after his behavior, and apparently gave him his allowance 
piecemeal ;*° but perhaps Polonius was merely taking wise precautions. 
Young English nobles on their, travels notoriously wasted their time;* 
and Earle’s description of “A Young Gentleman of the University” 
is a vivid commentary on Reynaldo’s mission: 





[He] is one that comes there to wear a gown and to say thereafter, he has 
been at the university. His father sent him thither because he heard there were 
the best fencing and dancing schools; from these he has his education, from his 
tutor the oversight. The first element of his knowledge is to be shewn the col- 
leges, and initiated in a tavern by the way, which hereafter he will learn of 
himself. The two marks of his seniority is the bare velvet of his gown, and his 
proficiency at tennis, where when he can once play a set, he is a fresh man 
no more. His study has commonly handsome shelves, his books neat silk 
strings, which he shows to his father’s man [Reynaldo!], and is loth to untie 
or take down for fear of misplacing. Upon foul days for recreation, he retires 
thither and looks over the pretty book his tutor reads to him, which is com- 
monly some short history [story], or a piece of Euphormio, for which his tutor 
gives him money to spend next day. His main loytering is at the library, where 
i he studies arms and books of honour, and turns a gentleman critick in pedi- 
grees. Of all things he endures not to be mistaken for a scholar, and hates a 
black suit though it be made of sattin. His companion is ordinarily some 
stale fellow, that has been notorious for an ingle for gold hatbands [apparently 
the roarer-parasite], whom he [the student] admires at first, afterwards scorns.** 
If he have spirit or wit he may light of better company, and may learn some 
flashes of wit, which may do him knight’s service in the country hereafter.®” 


Laertes had obviously studied “arms and books of honour’’—very 
practical knowledge for a courtier—for he is a master of punctilio;'® 
but whether his life at college was quite of the sort described and 
whether he indulges in all the “taints of liberty” that Polonius enum- 
erates,! one cannot tell; but, even supposing that his father’s worst 
fears were true, these were, as Polonius says, but the “usual slips’ 
of an Elizabethan youth enjoying his first freedom. 

Shakespeare has drawn Laertes as not only dutiful but deeply af- 
fectionate toward his father. The fourth commandment bound chil- 
dren to honor their parents;* King James admonished his son to 
revere his “Parents and Predecessors”;* and Shakespeare expresses 
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this relationship as normal in his plays.” This respect of son for 
parent shows itself in a certain formality as in Hamlet's leave-taking 
of his mother, even after he has bitterly reminded her of her short- 
comings, and is likewise evident in Laertes’ farewell to Polonius.® 
But there is more than quaint convention in all this: underneath is 
a true tenderness and affection. The best Elizabethan fathers by 
oversight? and example* gave training to their sons, as well as by 
mere precept: the mission of Reynaldo shows the oversight; and 
Polonius’ own sagacious management of personal and public affairs 
furnished a lively example of the successful minister and courtier. 
Laertes’ reaction to all this is obvious in the later acts: he will stop 
at nothing to avenge his father’s death; his father’s friends shall be 
his friends; his father’s enemies, his enemies;" and the keen-witted 
Claudius gives him the subtlest compliment by saying: “Why, now 
you speak like a good child [son] and a true gentleman.”'? Laertes’ 
sense of family honor and his love for his father is such that he will 
stoop even to the deepest treachery to commit murder against the 
very person of his Prince. If Polonius was a model father, he is 
repaid by a loyal and affectionate son. 

Rather less conventional are Laertes’ relationships to the King; and 
yet they run quite true to the conceptions of the Renaissance. In 
the first act, Laertes appears as a loyal subject seeking permission 
to return to Paris to complete his education; when he re-appears in 
the fourth, he leads a tumultuous “rabble,’’'' who, despite his having 
no claim to the throne, cry out, “Laertes shall be king!’!* Fear 
of civil ferment made the Elizabethans “proclaim the iniquity of re- 
bellion”;’* Kings were God’s “lieutenants and Vice-gerents on 
earth” ;'* and treason was a “damned vice hated of God & man.’”!® 
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Thus when Laertes shouts, “To hell, allegiance,”'® he is voicing the 
most dreadful religious, as well as political, sentiments.'* The King 
meets this crisis with dignity and tact: he affectionately calls Laertes 
“thou,’!* later shifting to the “you” of equality; and Laertes, who 
started with “thou vile king,” shortly changes it respectfully to “my 
lord.”'® The proofs that finally convince Laertes are given off the 
stage; but the crisis was a serious one; and the King, doubtless with 
much truth, exclaims, “How much had I to do to calm his rage!’’?° 
Laertes’ conversion to the party of Claudius was no easy thing to 
make convincing: the King’s proofs and explanation could not well 
be presented on the stage without a long scene with a number of 
new characters; and Shakespeare to increase its probability doubtless 
inserted the Laertes scenes early in the play to show the young man, 
not only deeply fond of his sister’ and his father, but also faithful 
as a subject and profoundly suspicious of Hamlet and his intentions. 
Perhaps he thought that Hamlet killed Polonius in order the more 
easily to seduce Ophelia; at all events, early in the play, he is 
clearly not an intimate friend or admirer of the Prince. Laertes, 
indeed, is so completely won over that he himself proposes to “anoint”’ 
his sword with poison to make certain his revenge, a dastardly 
practice of which he would ordinarly be incapable. Probably, he is 
the more easily won to side with Claudius because of his intense re- 
spect for royalty apparent at the beginning of the play and because, 
even when he leads the mob against the palace, he seems to have “lit- 
tle’*! means for his purpose and no coherent plan of action. 

Laertes’ relations with Hamlet follow in consequence of Claudius’s 
contriving. The grave-yard scene clearly suggests on Hamlet’s part 
that the two had never been friends, though later the Prince says that 
he had always “loved” Laertes. It increases the exasperation of 
Laertes, and plays into the hands of Claudius so that Hamlet’s efforts 
at conciliation before the fencing match brings from the still angry 
Laertes only the evasive reference of their quarrel to ‘some elder 
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“fiery” mind is not stedfast to the end; and, when he realizes that he 
has killed his Prince in foul play, he turns against Claudius, says 
that his “conscience” troubles him,”* declares himself “justly killed” 
by his own “treachery,’** warns Hamlet that “the king’s to blame,” 
and asks forgiveness.*° In short, Laertes is too young and “fiery” 
to have the reserve and poise that make for fixity of purpose. His 
choleric disposition quickly transcends his “moderation and reason,’’*® 
and so is easily diverted into evil courses, of which in turn he readily 
repents. This is the youth who so glibly had assured his sister of his 
restraint and self-command.*? Like Breton’s “Young Man,” Laertes 
is “a colt that must have a bridle:** Polonius had been that guide and 
check; and, when the father is gone, the son is easily led from one 
extreme of folly to another. Indeed, Laertes, by a subtle irony, might 
well have taken to himself his warning to Ophelia: ‘“. . . best safety 
lies in fear; Youth to itself rebels, though none else near.’”*° He had 
been afraid that Ophelia’s imprudent passion might stain the family 
honor or cause its political downfall; and his own headlong precipitation 
accomplished both these things before the play was done, and also 
dragged down the reigning dynasty and killed his sister’s lover. 

The passive Ophelia and the fiery Laertes form a happy contrast; 
but neither seems to belong to the self-conscious, critical Polonius. 
Although heredity was considered by the Renaissance as the basis 
of that virtue that sanctioned an aristocracy of birth,*® though the 
“good examples’! of fathers were supposed to breed like excellences 
in sons because the latter were supposed to “follow the steps of their 
parents,’** yet, in spite of the close-knit unity and affection of the 
family of Polonius, there is little resemblance between the three mem- 
bers of that famiy who are shown us. Laertes, to be sure, shares 
with Polonius, his love of moralizing wit; and perhaps Ophelia had 
something in common with her mother, to whom Laertes so affection- 
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ately alludes;** but the fundamental characteristics of the three could 
hardly be more different. Indeed, Shakespeare rarely depicts any 
striking resemblance between sisters and brothers or even between 
parents and children: Henry IV and Henry V, though both done in 
full-length portraits, have little in common. Rosalind and her father, 
to be sure, in As You Like It, exhibit the irrepressible optimism that 
rises above calamity; but is not this merely part of the pastoral 
atmosphere of the play? Certainly, the usurping Duke and his daugh- 
ter Celia show no similarities. Desdemona apparently inherited little 
or nothing from Brabantio; and Lear, though it deals with fathers 
and children of two households, portrays virtues and vices in the 
parents that show no close correspondence to the virtues and vices 
of the children: Cordelia, like Lear is obstinate; and Edgar, like his 
father Gloucester is true and loyal, but there the similarities seem 
| to end.** Hamlet merely suggests the great qualities that the Prince 
had in common with his father; and certainly neither of them felt 
that they resembled Claudius, though perhaps there was more re- 
semblance than they supposed. The household of Polonius, so real- 
istically portrayed, indeed is not much better. Ophelia’s negative 
docility would be impossible in the official position of Polonius; 
and father and son, likewise, are poles apart: the one has occasion 
to chide himself for too much prudence;*° the other clearly shows 
the “flash and outbreak of a fiery mind.’*° Shakespeare’s ignoring of 
heredity may be due partly to his following old sources that ignored 
it; but the sources of Hamlet hardly show this contrast, and, in 
Timon, he utterly transcended and changed a popular conception.** 
Perhaps the formality of the Elizabethan home kept children and 
parents so far apart that early influence was reduced to a minimum; 
but, in the family of Polonius, this apparently was not true. Perhaps 
the current idea of heredity was purely a conception of learned theory 
to sanction the aristocracy of birth and the Divine Right of Kings; 
but, Shakespeare, especially in his latter years, was most politically 
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minded, and based more than one play on the theory of Divine Right.** 


The inference that remains is that the dramatist was more interested 
in depicting his characters according to their years and their social 
planes; tor, in that age, these matters were more significant: the 
individual had to sink himself in his career; girls must be reared for 
complete adaptability in marriage; and boys must utterly grow into 
the walk of life that they acquired probably at birth: thus Ophelia 
is primarily a young girl, like other girls of her age; and Polonius 
is above all a minister of state; and Laertes is a youthful would-be 
courtier, not yet skilled in the technique of his courtly diplomacy. 
Not heredity, but environment in the form of social status, dominates 
the plot of Hamlet; and the play is full of emotional repressions due 
to the rank and situation of the characters: Gertrude makes a mar- 
riage of convenience to save her crown and kingdom;*” Claudius for- 
ever plays his royal part, concealing the crime that so deeply troubles 
him; Hamlet, to consummate his revenge, is led to repress his natural 
affection for his friends, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, for his de- 
sired betrothed, Ophelia, and for the mother who almost lived “by 
his looks.’”*® To the diplomatic restraint of all these characters, 
Laertes is in sharpest contrast; and his swift violence not only gets 
him no revenge, but wrecks the dynasty that his father had given 
his life-time and indeed his life to maintain and defend. Laertes, 
moreover, is sharply differentiated from the scholar Horatio,*' from 
Osric with his affected airs and graces,‘* from the merry courtier 
Rosencrantz, and from Guilderstern, the politician-in-embryo.** 


Laertes and Ophelia are studies in poignant irony: they both are 
true to realistic type, and this very trueness to their type, as in Iago,** 
brings on their ruin and the catastrophe of the tragedy. Like a good 
Elizabethan youth, he is chary of the family honor: he warns his 
sister against Hamlet; and he rushes to avenge his father’s death 
and obscure burial, and will not forgive Hamlet’s insults at his sister’s 
grave; and yet, in the very torrent of avenging his father and quar- 


Py the present writer, “Political Themes in Shakespeare’s Later Plays,” 
a. ctl. 

“See the present writer, “Queen Gertrude,” R. A-A + Oct., 1934. 

40Hamlet, IV, vii, 11-12. 

41See the present writer, “Hamlet’s Schoolfellows,” Eng. St., to appear. 

42See the present writer, “Osric,” ed. cit. P 

43See the present writer, “Hamlet’s Schoolfellows,” ed. cit. 

44See the present writer, “Honest Iago,” P. M. L. A., XLVI, 724 et seq. 
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relling with the Prince, he forfeits his own honor by stooping to the 
use of a poisoned weapon. This revenge of his father is indeed an 
irony; for, in so doing, he brought to ruin the dynasty his father had 
served so long. His warning to Ophelia, moreover, wrecked a love- 
affair that might otherwise have placed her on the throne, and 
helped instead to cause the madness for which he blamed the Prince. 
Family honor motivates his every major act; and his every act rashly 
miscarries, except his treacherous killing of the heir to his country’s 
throne; and, for this, he is properly ashamed when it is done. Those 
who blame Hamlet for hesitancy of action sometimes hold up Laertes 
as the model of Elizabethan youth: if one may judge by Shakespeare’s 
use of him in the plot, his choleric nature led him to rash and mal- 
adroit follies besides which Hamlet’s watchful prudence stands out in 
happy contrast. Ophelia also is a study in ironies: she did just what 
she should have done, and, as a consequence, wrecked her own happy 
love-affair, apparently drove the Prince insane, lost her own mental 
balance and, died a suicide popularly despised. Her effort to help 
Hamlet by finding out the cause of his complaint served only to turn 
him more bitterly against her; and thus her very docility and affection 
and sweet innocence contribute to her undoing and to that of those 
she loved. If Hamlet be a tale of dynastic policy and court intrigue, 
Ophelia and Laertes are the innocent spectators who, hardly under- 
standing the on-rush of events, are caught in the very vortex, and, 
trying to act as society had taught them to think right, are whirled, 
like figures in the storms of Dante’s hell, with all the rest down to 
irremediable ruin. 

















“DISTRUST” OF IMAGINATION IN ENGLISH 
NEO-CLASSICISM 
By Donatp F. Bonp 


University of Chicago 


The neo-classical movement in England has been variously appre- 
ciated. Fuller study of the major figures and chief gemres of the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has resulted in a better 
understanding of the literature produced during this period. As yet, 
however, comparatively little investigation has been made into the 
aesthetic and critical doctrines of neo-classicism.! These find ex- 
pression in the numerous contemporary treatises devoted to belles- 
lettres, music, the pictoriai arts, architecture, and gardening.* One 
aspect of neo-classical theory in particular deserves attention: its 
view of the imagination as an element in literary composition. 

The indubitably rationalistic character of the neo-classical move- 
ment has led to rather extreme statements about “repression” and 
“distrust” of imagination. “Fancy, provided she knows her place, is 
tolerated; but Imagination is kept well at a distance; a flight is 
perdition, a conceit at best danger.’”* These words of Saintsbury 
are of a generation ago, yet more recent critics have likewise stressed 
this view. Even such a penetrating critic as Mr. A. S. P. Woodhouse, 
for example,* speaks of “the reduction of imagination to mere ‘im- 
aging’ and its function to the adornment of actual fact or of rea- 
son’s concepts, in strict subordination to judgment.”® A recent Ger- 


1There has been, as yet, no comprehensive study of neo-classical theory in 
England comparable to that of M. René Bray, La formation de la doctrine class- 
ique en France (Paris, 1927). 

“The publication of Prof. J. W. Draper’s bibliography (Eighteenth century 
English aesthetics: a bibliography) (Heidelberg, 1931) has revealed how much 
the eighteenth century produced in the way of specific criticism to these various 
art forms. Cf. also the additions to Draper: R. S. C[rane] in Modern phil- 
ology, XXIX (1931), 251-52; R. D. Havens in Modern language notes, XLVII 
(1932), 118-20; William D. Templeman, “Contributions to the bibliography of 
eighteenth-century aesthetics,” Modern philology, XXX (1933), 309-16. 

%George Saintsbury, A short history of English literature (1898), p. 565. 

‘Collins and the creative imagination: a study in the critical background of 
his odes (1746),” Studies in English by members of University College, Toronto 
(Toronto, 1931), pp. 59-130. 

5] bid., p. 77. 
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man critic makes an even more derogatory statement of the neo- 
classical attitude toward poetic composition. 


Man sieht in ihm nicht mehr die freie Schépfung, sondern lediglich die 
regelnde Darstellung des Seienden, oder die Nachahmung der antiken Vor- 
bilder, in denen jene Regelung schon vollzogen ist. Der Dichter muss vor allem 
vergleichen, abstrahieren, ordnen.® 


But neo-classical theory is not so unqualifiedly hostile to the free 
play of imagination. The majority opinion, one may say at once, 
is that in the composition of poetry there are two essential elements— 
imagination, to give to a poem life and spirit; and judgment, by which 
the poet exercises discrimination in the selection of material.’ Undue 
stress upon either is deplored. Nor must we be misled by the frequent 
reproaches directed against the mischiefs of an “unbridled imagina- 
tion” in ethical matters. We must distinguish between the warnings 
which seventeenth-century moralists direct against the free exercise 
of imagination (resulting in idle day-dreaming, “castles in Spain,” or 
perhaps melancholic delusions) and the opinions which literary critics 
hold of this faculty. Furthermore, neo-classical “distrust” of imag- 
ination is in large part concerned not with criticism of imaginative 
literature (tragedy, epic, lyric poetry, etc.) at all, but with criticism 
of intellectual literature (eloquence, philosophy, science, etc.). The 
present study attempts to assemble characteristic “hostile” criticisms 
of the imagination from the literary criticism of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, and to assess as fairly as.possible the 
| degree of “distrust” with which neo-classicists regarded the imag- 
i ination, first in intellectual literature and then in imaginative litera- 
ture proper.® 








I 
The seventeenth century, as has often been noted, was a period of 
reform in prose style. The origin and meaning of this movement 
toward simplicity and plainness of utterance have been variously 
interpreted, but the resultant effects upon the prestige of the imag- 
ination are clear. An age which held scientific truth as the great goal 


i ®Hans Thiime, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Geniebegrifis in England (Halle, 
1927), p. 44. 

*Without imagination, writes Sir William Temple, “all Poetry is flat and 
languishing; without the succors of Judgment ’tis wild and extravagant. ... ” 
(Miscellanies, ii [1690], in J. E. Spingarn, Critical essays of the seventeenth 
century [Oxford, 1908-09], III, 81). This collection is referred to hereafter 
as Spingarn. 

8For valuable criticism in the preparation of this paper I am indebted to 
Prof. R. S. Crane. To Prof. George Sherburn and to Prof. R. F. Jones (who 
first turned my attention to the subject) I am also grateful for many helpful 
suggestions. 
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to be attained in prose would quite naturally regard with some sus- 
picion a faculty traditionally allied with the senses and passions and 
devoted primarily to the making of images.” We should be careful, 
warns one writer, “lest Imaginations (which are the Offsprings of 
Fancy, and do oft misrepresent the Thing) do delude us, or the 
Equivocation of Words draw us aside, and make us deviate from those 
Genuine and Nature instill’d Notions.’'® And the endeavor to achieve 
a style of “Mathematical plainness’”’! for the attainment of such 
truth would not presuppose a favorable attitude toward a faculty 
long regarded as the foundation of wit and metaphor. ‘The proper 
work of man,” says Isaac Barrow, “the grand drift of human life, is 
to follow reason, (that noble spark kindled in us from heaven . . .) 
not to sooth fancy, that brutish, shallow, and giddy power, able to 
perform nothing worthy much regard.’’!* 


The objection to an ornate style was, of course, not new. The 
Elizabethan age had witnessed the objections of men like Nashe to 
the frequent use of ink-horn terms, “the ingrafted ouerflow of some 
kil-cow conceit, that ouercloyeth their imagination . . .”', or of those 
who, with Bacon, protested against the Ciceronian imitators, those 
who “began to hunt more after wordes than matter, and more after 
the choisenesse of the Phrase, and the round and cleane composition 
of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying 
and illustration of their workes with tropes and figures, then after 
the weight of matter, worth of subiect, soundnesse of argument, life 
of inuention, or depth of iudgement.’’'* 

Imagination, we find critics saying, tempts the writer to a round- 


°For the psychological background the following may be consulted: Murray 
Ww. Bundy, The theory of imagination in classical and mediaeval thought (Ur- 
bana, Ill, 1927); and Ruth L. Anderson, Elizabethan psychology and Shake- 
Speare’s plays (Iowa City, 1927). 

107, S[ergeant], The method to science (1696), p. 6. “I that am too simple 
or too serious,” writes Samuel Parker, “to be cajol’d with the frenzies of a bold 
and ungovern’d Imagination cannot be perswaded to think the Quaintest plays 
and sportings of wit to be any true and real knowledge” (4 free and impartial 
censure of the Platonick philosophie (Oxford, 1666), p. 73). In bibliographical 
references London may be assumed to be the place of publication unless other- 
wise noted. 

'1Thomas Sprat, History of the Royal-Society (1667), in Spingarn, II, 118. 

'2Tsaac Barrow (d. 1677), Sermon xiv, “Against foolish talking and jesting,” 
Theological works (Oxford, 1830), I, 410. . f 

13Preface to Greene’s Menaphon (1589), in Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. 
McKerrow (1905), III, 311-12. 


'4Advancement of learning (1605), in Spingarn, I, 2 
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about way of expression, to a style overladen with images. Truth 
needs not the ornamentation of a fanciful or metaphorical style. 
How many excellent discourses are tortured, wrested, and pinched in, and 
obscured through curiosity of penning, hidden allusions, forced phrases, un- 
couth Epithites, with other deformities of plaine speaking; your own eares and 
eyes may be sufficient judges. . . . Good speech (make the most on’t) is but 
the garment of truth: and she is so glorious within, she needs no outward deck- 
ing: yet if [s]he do appeare in a rayment of needle-work, it’s but for a more 


majestick comelinesse, not sawdy gaynesse. Truth is like our first Parents, 
most beautifull when naked. 


The greatest virtues, this — preacher goes on to declare, are 
“perspicuity” and ‘method.’ “I must alwaies think they know 
not what they say, who so speake, as others know not what they 
meane.”'® This great fault, of obscurity, is that which Rapin finds 
in the style of Thucydides, which is “choaked with the multitude 
and force of his Images.”!? 

Figures of speech, the products of wit, “whose purlews are chiefely 
words, as matter is of wisdome,’'* are moreover unsuitable for serious 
writing because they “rather exhibit the mask or shadow of Truth, 
than discover its real and substantial Beauty to us .. .”!” 

Now to Discourse of the Natures of Things in Metaphors and Allegories is 
nothing else but to sport and trifle with empty words, because these Schems do 
not express the Natures of Things, but only their Similitudes and Resemblances, 
for Metaphors are only words, which properly signifying one thing, are apply’d 
to signifie another by reason of some Resemblance between them. When there- 
fore any thing is express’d by a Metaphor or Allegory, the thing it self is not 
expressed, but only some similitude observ’d or made by Fancy. . . . All those 
Theories in Philosophie which are expressed only in metaphorica] Termes, are 
not real Truths, but the meer Products of Imagination, dress’d up (like Chil- 
drens babies) in a few spangled empty words. . . . Thus their wanton & luxuriant 
fancies climbing up into the Bed of Reason, do not only defile it by unchast 


and illegitimate Embraces, but instead of real conceptions and notices of Things, 
impregnate the mind with nothing but Ayerie and Subventaneous Phantasmes.*” 


Here we may see the force of the psychological objection to the 
imagination, which is capable of making only “corporeal images,” 
in contrast to the abstract reasoning of the intellect. The fantastic 

: power of the soul, says Cudworth, is never willingly idle, so that when 

the intellect is busy with “Abstracted Intellections and Contempla- 

tions,” fancy is also busy in “making some kind of Apish Imitations, 
counterfeit Iconisms, Symbolical Adumbrations and Resemblances of 





William Pemble (d. 1623), “Vindiciae gratiae: a plea for grace,” in Workes 
(4th ed., Oxford, 1659), p. 11. 

167 bid. 

\7Whole critical works (1706), I, 274. 

'SRichard Flecknoe, Miscellania (1653), p. 99. 

'Franciscus M. Van Helmont, The spirit of diseases (1694), Sig. A3¥. 

20Samuel Parker, Censvre of the Platonick philosophie, pp. 75-76. 
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those Intellectual Cogitations of Sensible and Corporeal things.’’** 
Hence, he continues, “in Speech, Metaphors and Allegories do so ex- 
ceedingly please, because they highly gratify this Phantastical Power 
of Passive and Corporeal Cogitation in the Soul, and seem thereby 
also something to raise and refresh the Mind it self, otherwise lazy 
and ready to faint and be tired by over-long abstracted Cogita- 
mm...” 

Metaphors were “at first, no doubt, an admirable Instrument in 
the hands of Wise Men, when they were onely employ’d to describe 
Goodness, Honesty, Obedience, in larger, fairer and more moving 
Images; to represent Truth, cloth’d with Bodies; and to bring Knowledg 
back again to our very senses, from whence it was at first deriv’d to 
our understandings.”’**> Ideally they are, as Bouhours said, “comme 
ces voiles transparens, qui laissent voir ce qu’ils couvrent; ou comme 
des habits de masque sous lesquels on reconnoist la personne qui 
est déguisée’’**; their justification is the two-fold one of making an 
abstract truth more clear and valpable, and of making it more agree- 
able to the mind. 

Its beauty appears at first sight, and there is required no labour of thought to 
examine what truth or reason there is in it. The mind, without looking any 
further, rests satisfied with the agreeableness of the picture and the gaiety of 


the fancy. And it is a kind of affront to go about to examine it, by the severe 
rules of truth and good reason. . . . 25 


But inasmuch as they are formed as “apish Imitations” by the 
fantastic part of the soul, they inherit a share of the distrust with 
which the imagination had been regarded by Platonic and Stoic 
thinkers,—by the former for its deceptive qualities and its inability 
to attain to abstract truth, by the latter for its power of stirring 
up the passions to revolt. Hence we find Sprat saying that “they 
are in open defiance against Reason, professing not to hold much cor- 
respondence with that, but with its Slaves, the Passions; they give 
the mind a motion too changeable and bewitching to consist with 
right practice.”*® “A luxurious Fancy,” writes another, “will be apt 
to frame very wild and absurd Notions out of Metaphors, if the 
Understanding be not furnished with a knowledg of the qualities, 


*1Ralph Cudworth, A treatise concerning eternal and immutable morality 
(1731), pp. 144-45. 

227 bid., p. 145. 

23Sprat, History of the Royal-Society, in Spingarn, II, 116. 

*4Maniére de bien penser (2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1692), pp. 16-17. The 
comparison is commonly traced to Cicero, De oratore, book iii. 

“5Locke, Essay concerning human understanding (1690), II, xi, 2. 

26Spingarn, II, 116-17. 
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operations, and use of those things from which they are drawn.”*? 


Such a style can only be suitable where pleasure rather than truth 
is the end. And the pleasure derived is that of a tour de force, 
“like that of seeing rope-dancers, where people take a pleasure in 
seeing men in danger of their lives,”** “the Antick Quickness and 
Preternatural Agility of Dancers, and Buffoons, and Posture-men.”*° 
Certainly in serious writing it has little place. “If we would speak 
of things as they are, we must allow that all the art of rhetoric, 
besides order and clearness; all the artificial and figurative application 
of words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing else but to in- 
sinuate wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mislead the 
judgment; and so indeed are perfect cheats .. .”°° It gains “more 
credit and applause with the generality of People, than that more 
difficult and troublesome, which after much labour and study presents 
us with the very truth of things drawn from their Causes, and de- 
livers the same in distinct and plain expressions.””' 


“7Robert Ferguson, The interest of reason in religion; with the import and 
use of Scripture-metaphors (1675), pp. 346-47. Cf. also Father Malebranche his 
treatise concerning the search after truth (trans. T. Taylor; 2nd ed., 1700), pp. 
90-99; and George Stubbes, A dialogue in the manner of Plato, on the super- 
iority of the pleasures of the understanding to the pleasures of the senses (1734), 
pp. 52-54. 

28John Constable, Reflections upon accuracy of style (1731), p. 20. 

2°Peter Browne, The procedure, extent, and limits of human understanding 
(1728), p. 399. 

30Locke, Essay, III, x, 34. 

31F. M. Van Helmont, The spirit of diseases (1694), Sig. A3¥. There were 
of course other elements in the attack upon metaphors. Prof. R. F. Jones 
(PMLA, XLV [1930], 977-1009; JEGP, XXX [1931], 188-217; ibid.. XXXI 
[1932], 315-31) has shown the influence of the scientists in the reformation of 
prose style. Another element, I think, is to be found in the reaction of Restora- 
tion writers to the “Republick words” of the Puritan divines and statesmen. 
Jasper Mayne, in the epistle dedicatory to his Part of Lucian made English 
(Oxford, 1664), ridicules the efforts of the “self-conceited Preacher” to “goe up 
buskin’d into the Pulpit, and there in a Tragicall stile, and voyce as Cothurnall, 
entertain his Hearers with a Romantick showre of words. ...” (Sig. A3v). 
We have succeeded, he says, “a canting Generation of men, whose Rhetorick was 
as rude, & mechanick as their persons. ...” Such “defile the English Tongue 
with their Republick words, which are most immusicall to the Eare, and scarce 
i Significant to a Monarchicall understanding. . . . Coyned, & minted by those 
Seditious, Rump Grammarians, who did put their own impressions to the Kings 
Silver, and so committed Treason against their Prince, and their own rude 
stamp and sense to their Goth and Vandall words; and so committed Treason 
against His good people” (Sig. A4). Samuel Parker thinks the “childish Meta- 
phors and Allegories” characteristic of the dissenters, who “will not talk of Re- 
ligion but in barbarous and uncouth Similitudes. ...” (A discourse of ecclesi- 
astical politie [1670], p. 75). He goes so far as to say that “the different Sub- 
divisions among the Sects themselves are not so much distinguish’d by any 
real diversity of Opinions, as by variety of Phrases and Forms of Speech, that 
are the peculiar Shibboleths of each Tribe” (ibid.). Much the same kind of ridi- 
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II 


In criticism of poetry, on the other hand, we find less insistence 
upon a controlled imagination, less discussion of the dangers inherent 
in the free play of fancy. There is general agreement that both 
imagination and judgment are essential. Nowhere is there the im- 
plication that imagination is not the stuff of poetry, much less that 
the poet could dispense with this faculty altogether. Poetry is, as 
Cowley said, “the Picture of . . . things and persons imagined.’”* 
There are, it is true, certain ill effects which are at times ascribed to 
an overabundance of imagination. 


In the first place, we find doubts expressed as to the value of 
poetry which appeals only to—or is inspired solely by—fancy.*’ The 
poet must instruct as well as please. Failure to remember this, says 
Shadwell, “makes him of as little use to Mankind as a Fidler or 
Dancing Master, who delights the fancy onely, without improving 
the Judgement. Horace, the best judge of Poetry, found other busi- 
ness for a Poet.’** The greatest poetry, according to John Norris, 
“where equal address is made to the Judgment and the /magination, 
and where Beauty and Strength go hand in hand,” degenerates, like 
music, when it comes ‘“‘down to light, frothy stuff, consisting either 
of mad extravagant Rants, or slight Witticisms, and little amorous 
Conceits . . .”*? Blackmore is equally severe. “They are Men of 
little Genius, of mean and poor Design, that imploy their Wit for 
no higher Purpose than to please the Imagination of vain and wanton 
People.””*® 


Allied to this is the objection to poetry altogether, compounded as 
it is of imagination. This view was current of course among the 
Puritans, those 





cule is cast later upon the enthusiasts. Cf. eg., James Lowde, A discourse con- 
cerning the nature of man... . (1694), pp. 34-36. 

°2Preface to Poems (1656), in Spingarn, II, 85. 

“SThe terms “fancy” and “imagination” were used interchangeably through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

*4Preface to The humorists (1671), in Spingarn, I], 153. For similar views 
in France, see René Bray, La formation de la doctrine classique en France, pp. 
63-84. 

“Preface to A collection of miscellanies: consisting of poems, essays, dis- 
courses, and letters occasionally written by John Norris. M.A. (Oxford, 1687), 
Sig. A4v. 

“6Preface to Prince Arthur (1695), in Spingarn, III, 229. 
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Who since themselves miss’d it, 
Will damn all Wit; 
Such dull grim Judges, were it in their Power, 
Would leave nor Heav’n a Star, nor Earth a Flower!*7 


But it may also be regarded as a part of the large current of ration- 
alism which pervades the period.** There are many who disparage 
imagination on the ground that it has to do only with the surfaces 
of things, and that it fails in the perception of higher, spiritual mat- 
ters. To a certain extent this attitude is reflected in the rationalistic 
objection to poetry. As a popular courtesy book of the time puts it: 

If we respect only the Senses, and their Pleasures, the Imagination, and its 
Charms, the Passions and their Motions; a good Poet, I confess, is really in- 
estimable; because amongst the other Pleasures of the Mind, the Talent of Poetry 
is the most exquisite, especially to Persons of a delicate Fancy. 

But if we will guide our selves by our Reason and its Decisions, this Quality 


becomes on a sudden contemptible; the pretended Charms and Excellencies of a 
Poets Wit being like those dull heavy Beauties we look on with Indifference.®® 


Since the poet appeals to the imagination rather than to the intellect 
he “must be as much, if not more, imploy’d in the search of Words, 
and their Measure, than the nature of Things. . . . He must therefore 
strain himself to humour a strong Imagination rather than consult 
just and good Reason, and rather aim at lively Representations, than 
right and solid Judgment.’’*® 

We find others urging the view that the poet should not depend upon 
his imagination but should base his poetry upon the solid foundation 
of learning. He must have a knowledge of arts and sciences and 
must practice the labor of the file. “To such a Poet as would aim 
at those noble effects, no knowledg of Morality, or the nature and 
course of humane actions and accidents must be wanting: he must 
be well versed in History, he must be acquainted with the progress 
of nature, in what she brings to pass, he must be deficient in no part 
of Logick, Rhetorick, or Grammar; in a word, he must be consummate 





37E. Nevill, “To the memory of Mr. William Cartwright,” prefixed to Cart- 
wright’s Comedies (1651), Sig. ****¥. 

‘8Poetry originally, remarks Senault, was in the service of virtue and en- 
couraged mortals to glorious enterprise. “But men who corrupt the best things, 
did at last abuse Poetry; and did unjustly submit her unto their Passions, who 
had reformed them by her advice. This innocent art which had always courted 
vertue, is become a slave to vice” (Of the use of passions, trans. H. Cary 
[1649], p. 169). 

‘9Henry Barker, The polite gentleman; or, reflections upon'the several kinds 
of wit ... Done out of French (1700), p. 80. 

‘°Tbid., pp. 82-83. 
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in all arts and Sciences, if he will be excellent in his way.’”*' Those 
who pretend to write “out of the treasonous mint of their owne imag- 
inations,” without the necessary background of learning, produce 
nothing more than “Ixion’s issue.”*? “For hee that with meerely a 
naturall veine, and a little vanity of nature . . . writes without other 
grounds of sollid learning than the best of these vngrounded rimers 
vnderstand or aime at, what does he more than imbrace assembled 
cloudes with Jxion, and beget only Monsters?’’** 

All these expressions reveal a somewhat supercilious and patronizing 
attitude toward imagination and imaginative literature generally. More 
extensive and, I believe, more significant are the criticisms which point 
to specific ill results from the poet’s imagination. In these, the neces- 
sity for imagination working in harmony with judgment is assumed: 
the evils remarked upon are those resulting from too great license 
of imagination. They are: a lack of selectiveness and a lack of 
probability. 

The poet who trusts to fancy without judgment, says Rapin, will 
be led into endless digressions, like “those Travellers, who upon a 
long Journey are diverted and stopt by every little Thing.’** Such 
was the case with Homer, who “is continually hurried away with the 
Impetuosity and Violence of his Imagination, to which he lets himself 
loose without the least Discretion.”*° If the poet needs invention, 


#1Sir Kenelm Digby, Of bodies, and of mans soul . . . (1669), part ii, p. 36 
(originally published at Paris in 1644). “’Tis a high presumption,” writes 
Davenant, “to entertain a Nation (who are a Poets standing Guest, and re- 
quire Monarchicall respect) with hasty provisions; as if a Poet might imitate 
the familiar dispatch of Faulkoners, mount his Pegasus, unhood his Muse, and 
with a few flights boast he hath provided a feast for a Prince” (Preface to 
Gondibert [1650], in Spingarn, II, 24). “T. P. baronet” in a commendatory 
poem prefixed to Cartwright’s Comedies (1651) writes: 


“No, his learn’d Phansie still was full of Light, 

First study’d how, and then began to write... . ” 
Even Temple argues that “tho’ Invention be the Mother of Poetry, yet this Child 
is like all others born naked, and must be Nourished with Care, Cloathed with 
Exactness and Elegance, Educated with Industry, Instructed with Art, Im- 
proved by Application, Corrected with Severity, and Accomplished with Labour 
and with Time, before it Arrives at any great Perfection or Growth” (Miscellanea, 
ii [1690], in Spingarn, III, 80). 

*2Henry Reynolds, Mythomystes . . . (1632), in Spingarn, I, 145. 

#31 bid., I, 148. Cf. also Davenant, Preface to Gondibert (1650), in Spingarn, 
II, 24-25; Sir Robert Howard, Preface to Four new plays (1665), in Spingarn, 
II, 102; A. Blackwall, An introduction to the classics (1718), pp. 7-8. 

44Whole critical works (1706), I, 153. 

Ibid. “Tout ce qui est excessif,” remarks Eudoxe in Bouhours’ Maniére de 
bien penser (2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1692), pp. 22-23, “est vicieux, jusqu’a la vertu, 
qui cesse d’estre vertu dés qu’elle va aux extrémitez, & qu’elle ne garde point de 
mesure.” 
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“a Capacity to discover abundantly all that may be said upon any 
propos’d Subject,” he needs equally the faculty of judgment. “A 
good Judgment chuses and picks, it stops not at every thing pre- 
sented by the Imagination, but discerns and discriminates betwixt 
what is fit to be said, and what is fit to be pass’d . . .’’#6 


Neo-classical criticism of older poets often turns upon this point 
of lack of selectiveness, over-abundance of imagery. Lucan and 
Statius, Dryden notes, were “men of an unbounded imagination, but 
who often wanted the poise of judgment.’** And Ovid, despite his 
general merit, had such imagination “that he often writ too pointedly 
for his subject, and made his persons speak more eloquently than the 
violence of their passion would admit: so that he is frequently witty 
out of season; leaving the imitation of Nature, and the cooler dic- 
tates of his judgment, for the false applause of Fancy.’** Similarly 
Claudian is criticized by Addison for carrying his description of the 
destructive work of the giants to ridiculous excess. “It is visible to 
every judicious Reader, that such Ideas savour more of Burlesque 
than of the Sublime. They proceed from a Wantonness of Imagina- 
tion, and rather divert the Mind than astonish it.’”*® Addison then 
proceeds to show how Milton treated the same situation, but by 
uniting imagination with judgment attained “the full Majesty of 
Homer . . . improved by the Imagination of Claudian, without its 
Puerilities.”™ 

In more recent times it is the metaphysical poets who seem to 
exhibit most prominently this lack of judgment. 


46Bernard Lamy, The art of speaking: written in French by Messieurs du 
Port Royal. .. . Rendred into English (2nd ed., 1708), p. 213. 


47Preface to The state of innocence (1677), in Ker, I, 184. Ci. also Rapin, 
Whole critical works, I, 170. 


48Dryden, Preface to Ovid’s Epistles, translated by several hands (1680), 
in Ker, I, 233-34. 


19Spectator 333 (March 22, 1712). 


50Ibid. Cf. also Shaftesbury, Second characters (1712), ed. B. Rand (Cam- 
bridge, 1914), pp. 143-44; Charles Gildon, Complete art of poetry (1718), I, 
97; Bezaleel Morrice, An essay on the poets (1721), p. 19; Alexander Forbes, 
Lord Pitsligo, Essays moral and philosophical . . . (1734), pp. 42-43; an anony- 
mous letter in Dodsley’s Museum, III (March 28, 1747), 9; Johnson, Rambler 
86 (Jan. 12, 1751); Monthly Review, XIV (June, 1756), 529n.; John Ogilvie, 
Poems on several subjects (1762), I, xii-xiii; Monthly Review, XXVIII (Feb., 
1763), 148; Owen Ruffhead, Life of Alexander Pope (1769), pp. 458-60; Per- 
cival Stockdale, An inquiry into the mature, and genuine laws of poetry ... 
(1778), pp. 5-11, 28-29. 
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Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wrote, 
O’er-run with wit, and lavish of his thought: 

His turns too closely on the reader press: 

He more had pleas’d us, had he pleas’d us less.°! 


So wrote Addison in 1694. Although Cowley’s first biographer thought 
that he had the necessary balance of judgment,°” neo-classical critics 
point to Cowley as the prime example of a poet whose fancy flowed 
too freely. He had, says Welsted, “so luxuriant a Fancy, that I 
can compare him to nothing more properly than a too rich Soil, which 
breeds Flowers and Weeds promiscuously, and exerts it self with so 
great an Exuberance, that at length it becomes Barren thro’ its 
Fertility .. .”° 

The following passage from Applebee’s Journal (June 3, 1732) 
illustrates the continuance of this attitude in the early eighteenth 


century. 


Mr. Addison observes, that the Redundancy of Mr. Cowley’s Wit has done 
him more Harm, than the Deficiency of it has done other Poets. Nor was this 
the Fault of Mr. Cowley alone, but of all the Authors of that Age. They were 
not only inspir’d, but transported with the Furor Poeticus. They gave the 
Reins to their Imagination, and swept all that could be said on a Subject with a 
Drag-Net; consequently a multitude of good and bad Thoughts, Sentiments and 
Allegories, were crowded into the same Piece.54 

Hence the necessity for rules, which are merely the formulation 


of such laws as antiquity had discovered to be more valuable in 
the production of good work. Dennis justifies them on the assump- 
tion that the art of poetry, like any other art, requires constant 
“practice” for perfection. 


Rules are necessary even in all the inferiour Arts, as in Painting and Musick. 
If any one should pretend to draw a Picture without having ever been taught, 
or without knowing or practising any thing of Perspective or Proportion, but 
should pretend to succeed alone by the natural force of his Fancy, that man 
would certainly be esteem’d a very Impudent and Impertinent person. 

“1 Addison, “An account of the greatest English poets,” in Miscellaneous Works, 
ed. Guthkelch (1914), I, 32. For Cowley’s reputation at this time see A. H. 
Nethercot, “The reputation of Abraham Cowley (1660-1800),” PMLA, XXXVIII 
(1923), 588-641. 

52“His Fancy,” says Sprat, “flow’d with great speed, and therefore it was very 
fortunate to him that his Judgment was equal to manage it.” Although his in- 
vention was “powerful and large,” it seemed “all to arise out of the Nature of 
the subject, and to be just fitted for the thing of which he speaks” (An ac- 
— of the life and writings of Mr. Abraham Cowley (1668), in Spingarn, II 
130. 

*8Leonard Welsted, “Remarks on Longinus,” appended to The works of Dio- 
nystus Longinus, on the sublime . . . (1712), pp. 170-71. 

*4#“A critique on English poets” (quoted in Gentleman’s magazine, Il (June, 
1732), 787). One may note that this is simply a caveat against the abuse of im- 
agination: “The two great Excellencies of a Poet are the Fire of his Imagina- 
tion, and the Sweetness of his Stile . . . ” (ibid., p. 786). 

“Advancement and reformation of modern poetry (1701), Epistle dedi- 
catory, Sig. [A8r-v]. . 
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Without rules, says Gildon, “all must be governed by unruly Fancy, 
and Poetry becomes the land of Confusion, which is, in Reality, the 
Kingdom of Beauty, Order, and Harmony.”*® 

Without the check imposed by judgment through the rules the 
poet may be led equally astray into the production of “loose Images, 
and loose Sentiments.” 


When the Imagination and Invention are so busy, Reason and Judgment are 
seldom allowed Time enough to examine the Justness of a Sentiment, and the 
Conclusiveness of an Argument. Many of our own Poets, the most celebrated 
for their Ingenuity, have been very incorrect and injudicious, as well as ir- 
religious and immoral, in their Sentiments. They seem to have studied rather to 
say fine things than just ones, and have often shewn their Fancy at the Ex- 
pence ~y their Understanding, which is buying Reputation at a very extravagant 
Price.5 


The imagination, which is the source of all that is fruitful in 
poetry, needs thus the check of judgment, so that the poet will not 
be betrayed into over-luxuriance. It is on this account that Dryden 
justifies his preference for rhyme. “The great easiness of blank 
verse renders the poet too luxuriant; he is tempted to say many 
things, which might better be omitted, or at least shut up in fewer 
words...” Some say that rhyme “is only an embroidery of sense, 
to make that which is ordinary in itself pass for excellent with less 
examination. But certainly, that which most regulates the fancy, and 
gives the judgment its busiest employment, is like to bring forth the 
richest and clearest thoughts.’®* 

But a more serious charge against the imagination is that it is 
apt to lead the poet away from the pursuit of nature, into the im- 
probable and unnatural, tempting him, as Rapin says, “rather to 
speak things Wittily, than Naturally.’ The neo-classicists, inter- 


“Complete art of poetry (1718), I, 91. Fancy is frequently referred to as the 
element in poetry which most objects to such discipline. Hildebrand Jacob 
writes: “There is a Kind of native Liberty in Fancy, which abhors the Chain of 
Rules, and Management of Art; yet it is not in human Nature to perfect any 
Thing without some Labour, and Patience ...” (Works [1735], p. 415). Cf. 
also the ironic praise of Samuel Johnson (author of Hurlothrumbo) in Philip 
Skelton, The candid reader (1744), p. 30: “Rules . . . were made only for little 
and narrow Spirits. They are mere Leading-strings for infant Imaginations, 
which would tumble and grovel on the Earth without them... . ” 

“Weekly miscellany (Sept. 28, 1734), quoted in Gentleman’s magazine, IV 
(Sept., 1734), 499. 

The rival ladies (1664), Epistle dedicatory, in Ker, I, 8. Cf. Neander’s ob- 
servation in the Essay of dramatic poesy (1668): “Judgment is indeed the mas- 
ter-workman in a play; but he requires many subordinate hands, many tools to 
his assistance. And verse I affirm to be one of these; ‘tis a rule and line by 
which he keeps his building compact and even, which otherwise lawless imagina- 
tion would raise either irregularly or loosely” (Ker, I, 107). 

“Whole critical works, Il, 172. 
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ested as they were in combatting the stylistic excesses of the meta- 
physical poets and in setting up a standard of taste which should 
contain the elements of universality, quite naturally demanded that 
imagination should not be allowed complete license, but that it should 
work in combination with judgment. While imagination was felt to 
be the life-giving power in poetry, it contains too many elements 
of change and subjectivity to furnish the sole criterion for literary 
excellence. “But whatever is meant by Fancy, this we must agree 
in, that it cannot be good and right, any farther than it is conform- 
able to Reason, and follows it close; nor can a Man be said to have 
a good Fancy, but when he loves nothing but what is True, Natural, 
and Just.”°® Both the precept and the example of the ancients 
“show the ridiculous Absurdities one is apt to fall into, who follows 
only his Fancy; for though Poesie be the effect of Fancy, yet if this 
Fancy be not regulated, ’tis a meer Caprice, not capable of produc- 
ing any thing reasonable.’”*! 

Such a disregard for the “nature of things” in poetry is comparable 
to a similar disregard in religion on the part of the dissenters. The 
eccentricities of the metaphysical poets were indeed associated, in the 
minds of the severer neo-classical critics, with the contemporary 
vagaries of the Puritan enthusiasts. Like the religious fanatics, such 
poets would let their imaginations run wild, and would pretend that 
poetry “is never to be school’d and disciplin’d by Reason; Poetry, 
say they, is blind inspiration, is pure enthusiasm, is rapture and rage 
all over.’ But fancy, Rymer insists, is too subjective and changeable 
to be a guiding force, without any control whatever. 

Fancy, I think, in Poetry, is like Faith in Religion: it makes far discoveries, 
and soars above reason, but never clashes or runs against it. Fancy leaps and 


frisks, and away she’s gone, whilst reason rattles the chains and follows after. 
Reason must consent and ratify what-ever by fancy is attempted in its ab- 


60Henry Barker, The polite gentleman (1700), p. 129. Poems “born from a 
flash of fancy,” writes Gildon, “and applauded by fancy alone, when that was 
spent, vanish’d of a sudden away into forgetfulness, as all things must do, which 
are the product of fancy without judgment ...” (The laws of poetry [1721], p. 
20). 

1Rapin, Whole critical works, 11, 146. For later expressions cf. James Ar- 
buckle, Hibernicus’s letters (1729), I, 60; Hume, “Of simplicity and refinement in 
writing” (1741); Gentleman’s magazine, XII (1742), 364-65, 479; William Mel- 
moth, Fitzs-osborne’s letters (1748), p. 30; Richard Hurd, Commentary on 
Horace’s Ars poetica, in Works (1811), I, 31; The world, No. 26 (June 28, 1753), 
No. 117 (March 27, 1755); Lord Kames, Elements of criticism (1762), TTI, 74-83; 
Monthly review, XXVIII (Feb., 1763), 146; etc. 

*2Thomas Rymer, The tragedies of the last age (1678), in Spingarn, IT, 185. 
“Inspiration,” according to Davenant, is “a dangerous word which many have 
of late successfully us’d ... ” (Preface to Gondibert, in Spingarn, II, 25). 
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sence, or else ’tis all mull and void in law. However, in the contrivance and 
oeconomy of a Play, reason is always principally to be consulted. Those who 
object against reason are the Fanaticks in Poetry, and are never to be sav’d by 
their good works.® 


But, when you lay tradition wholly by, 
And on the private spirit alone rely, 
You turn fanatics in your poetry. 


(Poetical works, ed. G. R. Noyes [Boston, 1909], p. 84). 


Nature itself shows that wit or fancy is not a faculty superior to 
judgment. Some men speak, remarks Shadwell, “as if judgment were 
a less thing than wit. But certainly it was meant otherwise by nature, 
who subjected wit to the government of judgment. . . . In fancy mad 
men equal if not excel all others... .’”°* The writings of the early 
peoples, those who follow their fancy without the discipline of judg- 
ment, illustrate this. ‘Fancy with them is predominant, is wild, 
vast, and unbridled, o’re which their judgment has little command 
or authority: hence their conceptions are monstrous, and have noth- 
ing of exactness, nothing of resemblance or proportion.”°*° Rymer 
makes a similar criticism of Spenser. 


He had a large spirit, a sharp judgment, and a Genius for Heroic Poesie, per- 
haps above any that ever writ since Virgil. But our misfortune is, he wanted a 
true Zdea, and lost himself by following an unfaithful guide. Though besides 
Homer and Virgil he had read Tasso, yet he rather suffer’d himself to be misled 
by Ariosto; with whom blindly rambling on marvellous Adventures, he makes no 
Conscience of Probubility. All is fanciful and chimerical, without any uni- 
formity, without any foundation in truth. . . . 66 


Old Spenser next, warm’d with poetick rage, 

In ancient tales amus’d a barb’rous age; 

An age that yet uncultivate and rude, 

Where-e’er the poet’s fancy led, pursu’d 

Thro’ pathless fields, and unfrequented floods, 
To dens of dragons, and enchanted woods. 


(Miscellaneous Works, ed. Guthkelch, I, 31.) One may compare Sir Richard 
Blackmore’s comment, in his preface to Prince Arthur (1695): “But Ariosto 
and Spencer, however great Wits .. . are hurried on with a boundless, impetuous 
Fancy over Hill and Dale, till they are both lost in a Wood of Allegories,—Alle- 
gories so wild, unnatural, and extravagant, as greatly displease the Reader. 
This way of writing mightily offends in this Age... .” (Spingarn, III, 238.) 


This antithesis between “wit’s false mirror” and “‘Nature’s light,” 
as Pope later put it, is often used in judging the worth and perma- 


“3Tragedies of the last age, in Spingarn, II, 185. Dryden, in the same 
year, makes a similar comparison, in the prologue to Oedipus: 

5tPreface to The humorists (1671), in Spingarn, II, 159. 

‘SSRymer, preface to translation of Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle’s treatise 
of poesie (1674), in Spingarn, II, 165. 

‘S7bid. (Spingarn, II, 167-68.) Addison’s lines on Spenser, in his “Account 
of the greatest English poets” (1694) reflect this attitude: 
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nent value of a writer. One of the points The Rehearsal makes against 
Bayes is his fondness for taking material from his own fancy, rather 
than from Nature. “I despise your Jonson and Beaumont, that bor- 
rowed all they writ from Nature: I am for fetching it purely out of 
my own fancy, I.’°* In conceiving a tragic character, says Rymer, 
“a Poet is not to leave his reason, and blindly abandon himself to 
follow fancy, for then his fancy might be monstrous, might be singu- 
lar, and please no body’s maggot but his own; but reason is to be 
his guide, reason is common to all people, and can never carry him 
from what is Natural.’ This is one of the excellences of the great 
writers of antiquity, and one of the reasons why they retain their 
wide appeal. The poets, according to the classical critics, should be 
allowed considerable liberty in their selection of material, “‘provided 
their Draughts and their Models be fram’d and govern’d by the 
nature of things; they must not joyn Serpents with Doves, nor 
Tygers with Lambs; that is, they must not couple Contraries, and show 
impossible Chimaeras. This is all the Caution Horace gives either 
to Poets or Painters; he exempts nothing that is natural from the 
imitation of Art, nor does he set any thing out of the reach of Fancy 
that is within the bounds of Truth.”® 


Even in works of avowed wit, Addison points out, “there is a 
kind of Nature that is to be observed . . . and a certain Regularity 
of Thought which must discover the Writer to be a Man of Sense, 
at the same time that he appears altogether given up to Caprice . . .”*° 
In another essay he quotes Bouhours and Boileau, who have shown 
“That it is impossible for any Thought to be beautiful which is not 
just, and has not its Foundation in the Nature of Things: That the 
Basis of all Wit is Truth; and that no Thought can be valuable, 
of which good Sense is not the Ground-work.’’74 

That this conception of art was never wholly lost sight of through- 
out the eighteenth century is perfectly true,’? but it persisted with 

“TTT, i, 78. 

‘SThe tragedies of the last age, in Spingarn, II, 192. This, it will be re- 


membered, is the argument of the bee in the famous apologue in The battle of 
the books. 

6°R. Wolseley, Preface to Valentinian (1685), in Spingarn, III, 18. Cf. Hobbes, 
Answer to Davenant (1650): “Beyond the actual works of nature a Poet may 
now go; but beyond the conceived possibility of nature, never” (Spingarn, II, 62). 

‘USpectator 35 (April 10, 1711). 

71S pectator 62 (May 11, 1711). 

72Cf. eg., Johnson, Ramblers 4, 36, 92; John Brown, Essays on the Char- 
acteristics (1751), pp. 17-18; John Gilbert Cooper, Letters concerning taste (3rd 
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decreasing emphasis. The great exception to this ideal was Shake- 
speare, and, it is to be noted, even his “irregularities” were fitted 
into this mould by some of the neo-classical critics. ‘His Imagina- 
tions,” says Dennis, “were often as just, as they were bold and 
strong.’”** But it was the recognition of a new field outside and 
beyond nature, which Shakespeare had entered in A midsummer-night’s 
dream and The tempest, a fairyland where imagination has complete 
freedom to move, without the balancing power of judgment, that was 
to prove in the eighteenth century an important factor in the apotheosis 
of the imagination. But at the height of the neo-classical period 
the prevailing attitude is that expressed by Henry Felton: ‘Our 
Thoughts must be conformable to the Matter and Subject that lye 
before us, but we have full Liberty to range, provided we can com- 
mand our Fancy, and bring it home to the Purpose.’ 


It is quite correct, then, to say that the neo-classical critics did see 
certain disadvantages in the uncontrolled imagination. The tradi- 
tional association of this image-making faculty with the non-rational 
part of man’s soul and the contrast—often assumed, if not explicitly 
stated—between its transitory, subjective nature and. eternal, un- 
changing reason, were bound to find expression in critical opinion. 
Yet, even so, we may observe that most of the severe judgments have 
to do with the dangers of an unbridled imagination in prose, where 
exactness and unadorned truth are the aims. As to poetry, those 
who insist most rigidly on its utilitarian nature are likely to disparage 
imagination, if not all imaginative writing; but for the most part 
the criticism of imagination in poetry is that it tempts the poet to 
overabundance of expression and “unnatural” imagery. Neo-classical 
doctrine here, as in other fields of thought, warns against lack of 
balance and control. Nowhere is there the implication that poetry 
should be devoid of fancy or that it should be purely the product 
of cold reason. If neo-classical critics had little regard for poetry 
which was purely a “flight of fancy,” neither did they recognize an 
art which ruled imagination out or held it in strict subordination. 


ed., 1757), pp. 67-68; John Gordon, Occasional thoughts on the study and char- 
acter of classical authors . . . (1762), pp. 85-87; Kames, Elements of criticism 
(1762), I, 282; Monthly review, XXVI (Jan., 1762), 41-42; Owen Ruffhead, Life 
of Pope (1769), p. 440; Percival Stockdale, Jnquiry into the nature, and genuine 
laws of poetry (1778), p. 4. 

734n essay on the genius and writings of Shakespear (1712), p. 2. 

744 dissertation on reading the classics, and forming a just style (1713), pp. 
84-85. 
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James Thomson’s ethical theory, it seems to me, becomes more 
intelligible when studied against the background of scientific ration- 
alism which in the latter part of the seventeenth century and the 
first part of the eighteenth profoundly influenced the moral philoso- 
phers in the formulation of their ethical doctrines. 

In at least three distinct ways Thomson shows his kinship with the 
rationalistic type of ethical thinking. (1) His rationalistic bias is 
shown in his belief that Nature is a moral teacher for the philosophic 
mind only. (2) His belief in the law of benevolence has the same 
metaphysical basis as that of the ethical rationalists, and his treat- 
ment of the passions, fundamentally, is the same as theirs. (3) 
Finally, his method of arguing to prove the ultimate harmony of the 
moral order is the same as that of the moral philosophers whose 
concepts and modes of expression were strongly influenced by the 
emphasis which the period was placing upon the study of natural 
philosophy. 

The rationalistic bias of Thomson’s ethical thinking is shown in 
the fact that he believed that Nature’s lessons are primarily for 
what Isaac Barrow called the “considering mind.” In Autumn (1730), 
Thomson says that Nature “elates” one’s being when her truth breaks 
“divinely” on the mind: 


With swift wing, 
O’er land, and sea, imagination roams; 
Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 
Elates his being, and unfolds his pow’rs; 
Or in his breast heroic virtue burns.! 






Autumn (1730), 0. 1230-34. 
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Later in the same passage he indicates the kind of truth it is that 
breaks divinely on the mind and elates one’s being: 


Oh Nature! all-sufficient! over all! 

Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works! 
Snatch me to heaven; thy rolling wonders there, 
World beyond world, in infinite extent, 
Profusely scatter’d o’er the void immense, 

Shew me; their motions, periods, and their laws, 
Give me to scan. . . 


This same view that Nature’s lesson is for the philosophic mind only 
is restated in a long passage in Summer (1744): 


Now the soft Hour 
Of Walking comes: for him who lonely loves 
To seek the distant Hills, and there converse 
With Nature; there to harmonize his Heart 
And in pathetic Song to breathe around 
The Harmony to others. Social Friends, 
Attun’d to happy Unison of Soul; 
To whose exalting Eye a fairer World, 
Of which the Vulgar never had a Glimpse, 
Displays its Charms; whose Minds are richly fraught 
With Philosophic Stores, superior Light; 
And in whose Breast, enthusiastic, burns 
Virtue, the Sons of Interest deem Romance... . * 


This passage clearly shows Thomson’s belief that Nature’s lessons 
are for those whose minds are “richly fraught with philosophic Stores.” 
Only such minds are capable of drawing analogies between the natural 
and the moral world in the sense that the moralists and divines drew 
them.* The trend of argument is well illustrated in a passage taken 
from a sermon delivered by Richard Bentley in 1716-17 where he 
argues that there is an alliance “established between all the matter 
of the universe, that the whole is linked together by mutual attrac- 
tion of gravitation, working regularly and uniformly according to 
quantity and distance . . .” Now, if this harmony exists in the 
physical world, “would it not be arrogance, therefore, for us that 
probably make so small a figure in the great sum of the creation, 
to think we only were made exempt from the universal law of service 
and dependence!” Adding that the new discoveries in science should 
teach us modesty, Bentley continues: 


“Autumn (1730), ll. 1248-54. 

“Summer (1744), Il. 1371-83. 

4See, for example, Robert South, Twelve Sermons Preached Several Times and 
Upon Several Occasions (6th ed.), I, 437-38, Isaac Barrow, Works (3 v, New 
York, 1845), I, 256, and George Berkeley, in the Guardian No. 126 (August 5, 
1713). 
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. let us now proceed from the natural world to the moral. . . . Our 
Creator has implanted in mankind such appetites and inclinations, such natural 
wants and exigencies, that they lead him spontaneously to the love of society 
and friendship, to the desire of government and community. Without society 
and government, man would be found in a worse condition than the very beasts 
of the field. That divine ray of reason, which is his privilege above the brutes, 
would only serve in that case to make him more sensible of his wants, and more 
uneasy and melancholic under them. 

Bentley then shows how this social feeling becomes broad in scope 


like the law of gravitation. 

Certainly the nearer one can arrive to this universal charity, this benevolence 
to all the human race, the more he has of the divine character imprinted on his 
soul; for God is love, says the apostle; he delights in the happiness of all his 
creatures. To this public principle we owe our thanks for the inventors of 
sciences and arts; for the founders of kingdoms and first institutors of laws... . 
And if nature’s still voice be listened to, this is really not only the noblest, but 
the pleasantest employment. . . . For the sweetness and felicity of life con- 
sists in duly exerting and employing those sociable passions of the soul, those 
natural inclinations to charity and compassion.® 

This statement by Bentley furnishes, to a great degree, the means 


for interpreting Thomson’s view of nature as a moral teacher. Bentley 
draws the analogy between the physical and the moral world, he 
emphasizes the idea that God implanted in mankind a_ benevolent 
passion which, when followed, works for human happiness, and he 
tells us that the exercise of that passion brings immediate reward 
in the form of personal felicity. 

Thomson, like Bentley and others, argues analogically for a har- 
mony of the moral order corresponding to the harmony of the physica! 
universe. In Winter (1730) he writes: 


Thus in some deep retirement would I pass 
The winter-glooms, with friends of various turn, 
Or blithe, or solemn, as the theme inspir’d: 

With them would search, if this unbounded frame 
Of nature rose from unproductive night, 

Or sprung eternal from th’ eternal Cause, 

Its spring, its laws, its progress and its end. 
Hence larger prospects of the beauteous whole 
Would gradual open on our opening minds; 
And each diffusive harmony unite, 

In full perfection, to th’ astonish’d eye. 

Thence would we plunge into the moral world; 
Which, tho’ more seemingly perplex’d, moves on 
In higher order; fitted, and impell’d, 

By Wisdom’s finest hand, and issuing all 

In universal good.® 


Like these writers, Thomson also speaks of a “holy tenderness” that 
gradually spreads out to embrace all humanity. 


“Bentley, Works, Ill, 266-69. 
6Winter (1750), ll. 468-83. 
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There is a holy tenderness indeed, 

A nameless sympathy, a _ fountain-love; 

Branch’d infinite from parents to their children, 
From child to child, from kindred on to kindred, 

In various streams, from citizen to citizen, 

From friend to friend, from man to man in general; 
That binds, supports, and sweetens human life.“ 


This passion for the welfare of others is called “moral gravitation” 
by Thomson. 


Without this, 
This awful pant, shook from sublimer Powers, 
Than those of Self, this Heav’n-infus’d delight, 
This moral gravitation, rushing prone 
To press the public good, my system soon, 
Traverse, to several selfish centers drawn, 
Will reel to ruin; while for ever shut 
Stand the bright portals of desponding Fame.® 


It is this doctrine of moral gravitation which Nature teaches those 
of philosophic minds. Belief in moral gravitation or the law of 
benevolence is metaphysically based on the idea of God’s goodness. 
The ethical rationalists went to nature to find, not only arguments 
for the existence and attributes of God, but also grounds for their 
belief in a law of universal benevolence. The Newtonian, Samuel 
Clarke, for example, said that if 


there be a natural and necessary difference between Good and Evil; and that 
which is Good is fit and reasonable, and that which is Evil is unreasonable to be 
done; and that which is the greatest Good, is always the most fit and reasonable 
to be chosen: Then, as the Goodness of God extends itself universally over all 
his Works through the whole Creation, by doing always what is absolutely best 
in the whole; so every rational Creature ought in its Sphere and Station, ac- 
cording to its respective powers and faculties, to do all the Good it can to all 
its Fellow-creatures.® 


Clarke, in support of his second law of righteousness, benevolence, 
is appealing to the goodness of God as manifested in the created 
world-order. Thomson also learns the law of benevolence from na- 


7Sophonisba (1729), Act V, Sc. II, p. 62. Compare a statement made by 
James Tyrrell in A Brief Disquisition of the Law of Nature. .. . (2d ed., Lon- 
don, 1701), pp. 7-8. Tyrell’s statement belongs to 1692. 

SLiberty V, Il. 254-61. An interesting discussion of moral gravitation is 
found in John Norris’ The Theory and Regulation of Love (1688), pp. 10-12, 
etc. Richard Fiddes likewise uses the language of the natural philosopher in 
his ethical discussions. See A General Treatise of Morality. . . . (London, 1724), 
pp. 35, 40, 55, 94-95. Francis Hutcheson, in stating the universal law of benevo- 
lence, paraphrases the language used by Sir Isaac Newton in formulating his 
famous law of gravitation. See An Enquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue (London, 1725), pp. 198-99. 

“Clarke, A Discourse Concerning the Being and Attributes of God... . (8th 
ed., London, 1732), p. 206. 
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ture. In the table of contents to Spring (1728), he speaks of the “In- 
fluence of the Spring on Man, inspiring an universal Benevolence, 
the Love of Mankind, and of Nature. Accounted for from that 
general Harmony which then attunes the World.”'? Thomson speaks 
of nature as “benevolent”;'! he observes the “Beauty and Beneficence” 
of the objective world;'* and he notes the “universal Bounty” of 
springtime."® But one should observe that the benevolent passions 
which arise in the heart when the presence of God’s benevolence 
is made manifest in creation do so by virtue of “the swelling thought,” 
the 


Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such 
As never mingled with the Vulgar’s dream, 
Crowd fast into the mind’s creative eye.!4 


In other words, nature inspires a sense of universal benevolence in 
one possessed of a “philosophic” insight into the harmonious work- 
ing of her laws for the universal benefit of creation. The “Sacred 
Feelings” of the heart are “informed by Reason’s purest Ray.’”?® 
Thomson’s kinship with the ethical rationalists is further evident 
in his treatment of the passions. With the ethical rationalists he 
agrees that the passions are not necessarily evil, as the Stoics had 
held.'° He also concurs, in their belief that Hobbes was wrong in 
maintaining that human nature is inherently selfish. As the ethical 
rationalists had argued,'’ so does Thomson, that the passions may 


10Thomson’s Seasons, Critical Edition (Zippel), p. 6. 

WSpring (1728), ll. 9-10. 

12H ymn (1744), 1. 27. 

13S pring (1728), ll. 205-07. 

144A utumn (1730), ll. 955-57. 

15Spring (1744), ll. 901-02. 

16As early as 1640 Edward Reynolds had attacked the view of the passions 
held by the Stoics. See A Treatise of the Passions (London, 1640), pp. 59-60. A 
book like Antoine Le Grand’s Man without Passions . . . which had been 
translated into English as late as 1675, reveals, however, a continued interest in 
the Stoic point of view. 

See, for example, John Hiartcliffe, A Treatise of Moral and Intellectual 
Virtues (London, 1691), pp. 294-96, James Lowde, A Discourse Concerning the 
Nature of Man (London, 1694), and M. Burghope, The Government of the 
Passions, a sermon preach’d . . . March the 30th (London, 1701), pp. 4-5. 
William Sherlock, among many, attacked Hobbes’ anti-social views in Sermons 
Preach’d Upon Several Occasions (London, 1700), p. 439, and George Smal- 
dridge spoke highly of man’s “strong Propension to Acts of Charity and Compas- 
sion” in Twelve Sermons Preach’d on Several Occasions (London, 1717), p. 199 
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become instruments of virtue when controlled by reason. His views, 
like theirs, is, that man is vicious when dominated by the master 
passion, self-love, and virtuous when dominated by the other master 
passion, benevolence. And for him the tender passions of society 
are the fruits of a civilization made possible by the guidance of 
“serene Philosophy.” 


In drawing the character of Sifredi in Tancred and Sigismunda 
(1745), Thomson makes it plain that he does not believe with the 
Stoics that the passions are wicked per se, and should therefore be 
uprooted. The tragedy in part is due to Sifredi’s attempt to uproot 
the passions of the hero and heroine. Sigismunda, dying, says that 
her father had become “the Victim even of Virtue” (Stoic),!8 and 
in the end Sifredi realized his mistake: 


Behold the fatal Work of my dark Hand, 

That by rude Force the Passions would command 
That ruthless sought to root them from the Breast; 
They may be rul’d, but will not be opprest.1% 


In lines like the following Thomson emphasizes the fact that he is 
attacking the Stoic view of the passions: 


Taught hence, Ye Parents, who from Nature stray, 
And the great Ties of social Life betray; 
Ne’er with your Children act a Tyrant’s Part: 
’Tis your’s to guide, not violate the Heart.*° 


We have already seen that Thomson agreed with the ethical ra- 
tionalists that God has endowed human nature with a law of benevo- 
lence. This view of course is definitely anti-Hobbesian. Thomson 
holds that Nature has formed man “With every kind Emotion in his 
Heart.”*! So firmly does he believe in this divinely implanted social 
passion that he says in Winter (1730): 


18Tancred and Sigismunda, Act V, Sc. 8, p. 81. All references to Thomson’s 
dramas are made to the first editions. 


19 bid., Act V, Sc. 8, p. 83. 
20Tancred and Sigismunda, Act V, Sc. 8, p. 83. 
21Spring (1728), 1. 395. 
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Thought but fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
That one incessant struggle render life, 
One scene of toil, of anguish, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would stand appall’d 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think; 
The conscious heart of Charity would warm, 
And his wide wish Benevolence dilate; 
The social tear would rise, the social sigh; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Refining still, the social passions work.?" 


The passions then for Thomson bring havoc only when they are 
uncontrolled by reason. This view is forcibly put in some lines in 
Spring (1728) where the poet is castigating the evils of his time.* 
It may also be pointed out that each of Thomson’s dramas is built 
upon the idea expressed by Laelius in Sophonisba: 


See there the ruins of the noble mind, 
When from calm reason passion tears the sway.*# 


Obviously, for Thomson it is the selfish passions that reason should 
control. “The moral harmony of life” results when reason dominates, 
and the passion of social love is at liberty to express itself in virtu- 
ous deeds. This idea is well brought out in Thomson’s poem on 
“The Happy Man” (1729): 


E’en not all these, in one rich lot combined, 
Can make the happy man, without the mind; 
Where judgment sits clear-sighted, and surveys 
The chain of reason with unerring gaze; 
Where fancy lives, and to the brightening eyes, 
His fairer scenes, and bolder figures rise; 
Where social love exerts her soft command, 
And lays the passions with a tender hand, 
Whence every virtue flows, in rival strife, 
And all the moral harmony of life.2° 


It is from Nature that this “clear-sighted’’ judgment learns the 
law of benevolence which “serenes” the soul and calms the “stormy 
passions.””*" God’s benevolence is disinterested, Thomson holds, just 
as the ethical rationalists held, and that is what he means when he 
says, 





22Winter (1730), Il. 323-33. 
23S pring (1728), ll. 324-35. 
*4Sophonisba (1730), Act V, Sc. 9, p. 75. See also Act I, Sc. 5, p. 13. Cf. 
~ ag re Eleonora, Act V, Sc. 3, p. 59, and Tancred and Sigismunda, Act I, 
. 1, p. 4. 
25*The Happy Man,” Il. 17-26. 
2"Spring (1728), ll. 828 ff. 
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We feel the present Deity, and taste 

The Joy of God, to see a happy World.?* 
His view is that the world is a beneficent expression of God’s good- 
ness, and a desire on his part to make man more happy. The man 
who diffuses “beneficience around” as God diffuses it has for his 
immediate regard an “inward Rapture only to be felt.’”** No other 
reward is needed. As Isaac Barrow, Sir Isaac Newton’s tutor and 
predecessor at Cambridge, expressed it: 


There wanteth not any commendation to procure a respect for charity, nor 
any invective to breed abhorrence of uncharitableness; nature sufficiently prompt- 
ing to favor the one, and to detest the other.*9 

Charity is the imitation and copy of that immense love, which is the fountain 


of all being and all good. . . . 3% 
John Tillotson, who edited Barrow’s works (1683-89), expressed the 
same idea: 


The fulfilling of this law is the great perfection of our natures, the advance- 
ment and enlargement of our souls, the chief ornament and beauty of a great 
mind. It makes us like to God, the best, and most perfect, and happiest being, 
in Ret wanes is the prime excellency, and happiness, and glory of the divine 
nature.* 


The rationalistic bias of Thomson’s mind is shown further in 
his insistence that the law of benevolence, which governs human re- 
lationships, does not work blindly: it needs reason to discover and 
improve it. In Summer (1727) he makes the point that without 
philosophy man would have remained deprived of all the tender graces 
of life. The untutored savage knows nothing of the “Elegance of 
Life’: 

Nor Home, nor Joy 

Domestick, mix’d of Tenderness and Care, 

Nor moral Excellence, nor social Bliss, 

Nor Law were his. . . . 32 
In Summer (1744) Thomson shows that “The temper’d Breast,” that 
is, the breast in which the passions are harmonized, owes its exist- 
ence to “the humanizing Muses,’’ who, we must remember, are them- 
selves tutored by philosophy.** 


“"Tbid., Il. 863-64. 

283Summer (1727), 1. 963. 

29Isaac Barrow, Works (3v, New York, i845), I, 270. 

*%9Barrow, I, 288. 

31Tillotson, Works (10 v, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 1748), I, 340, 341. 
32See Summer (1727), ll. 1104-24, for the complete statement. 

33See Summer (1744), ll. 1745-50. 
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Ill-fated Race! the softening Arts of Peace, 

Whate’er the humanizing Muses teach; 

The Godlike Wisdom of the temper’d Breast ; 

Progressive Truth, the patient Force of Thought; 

Investigation calm, whose silent Powers 

Command the World; the Light that leads to Heaven; 

Kind equal Rule, the Government of Laws, 

And all-protecting Freedom, which alone 

Sustain the Name and Dignity of Man: 

These are not theirs... . 

Love dwells not there, 

The soft Regards, the Tenderness of Life, 

The Heart-shed Tear, th’ ineffable Delight 

Of sweet Humanity. .. . 34 
If we keep in mind that what the muses teach depends upon the 
guidance of philosophy, we have in the passage just quoted an 
epitome of Thomson’s ethical philosophy. The “temper’d Breast,” 
“the tenderness of Life,” and “the ineffable Delight of sweet Hu- 


manity” depend upon 


Investigation calm, whose silent Powers 
Command the World... . 


Such philosophy begets 


th’ harmonious Mind 

Who makes the hopeless Heart to sing for Joy, 

Diffusing kind Beneficience around 

Boastless, as now descends the silent Dew, 

To Him, the long, Review of order’d Life 

Is inward Rapture, only to be felt !8° 
The harmonious mind is the philosophic mind, and philosophy for 
Thomson meant the kind that seeks knowledge through investigation 
and experience. This philosophy he compares to “the liberal Breath 
of urgent Heaven.’** A mind imbued with this kind of philosophy 
is “the generous still-improving Mind.” What he meant by the 
“improving Mind” needs little comment. Belief in an infinite pro- 
gression of knowledge was fundamentally a part of his scientific 
optimism. “Generous” owes its significance to the fact that Thom- 
son believed that a man could not make a study of the beautiful har- 
mony of nature where God’s beneficence is displayed on every hand 
without having generous, or benevolent, passions stirred within his 
breast. This inner spiritual state is what Thomson called an “in- 
ward Rapture.” 


STbid., Il. 867-85. Cf. Summer (1727), ll. 1104-24. 
“°Summer (1727), ll. 958-63. 
367 bid., Il. 1121-23. 
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So far we have seen that Thomson followed the ethical rationalists 
who resorted to the language and concepts of the natural philoso- 
phers in the formulation of their moral philosophy. As already point- 
ed out, he showed the rationalistic bias of his mind by insisting that 
the moral lessons which Nature teaches are for the philosophically 
informed only, and by assuming the same metaphysical basis for his 
belief in the law of benevolence as was assumed by the ethical ra- 
tionalists. It should also be noted that Thomson followed the ethical 
rationalists in maintaining that God’s goodness is a guarantee that 
the moral order is in perfect harmony. Like the ethical rationalists, 
Thomson faced the problem of “suffering virtue” and solved it in 
the same way in which they solved it—by postulating a belief in 
immortality. 

Of course, belief in immortality was an old one in orthodox circles, 

but these thinkers undertook to show that the truths of revealed re- 
ligion could be substantiated by an appeal to the natural world of 
the scientists. Just as they had reasoned by analogy in formulating 
the law of benevolence, they also reasoned by analogy in formulating 
their doctrine of immortality. Samuel Clarke said that the only valid 
objection that could be raised against the belief that God is good, 
as the creation of the world at all shows that he is, was the “un- 
equal distribution of Providence in the World.” But 
concerning the Justice and Goodness of God . . . no judgment is to be made 
from a partial View of a few small Portions of his dispensations, but from an 
entire Consideration of the Whole; And consequently, not only the short Dura- 
tion of this present State, but moreover all that is past and that is still to come, 
must be taken into the Account: And Then every thing will clearly appear just 
and right.“* 
Suffering virtue is not really an evil since “ ’tis counterpoised in the 
whole, with as great or greater Good.’** William Wollaston likewise 
said that the suffering of virtuous men may not be considered an 
evil if there be another world.*® And in the previous century, Joseph 
Glanvill had undertaken to “prove” by analogy that there must be 
the same harmony in the moral world that there is in the physical 
world. It was an effort to solve by reason rather than by faith the 
problem of why virtue suffers in this world, and, as we shall see, 
Glanvill’s solution is very similar to that of Thomson’s: 


37Samuel Clarke, 4 Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God... 
p. 118. Cf. pp. 263-65. 

38Clarke, p. 108. 

3°Wollaston, The Religion of Nature Delineated, p. 113. 
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I prove there is another Life, from the unequal distribution of good and 
evil in this. The passages of the present world are a very chaos; there must 
be a world of light and order. . . . When the persecuted Vertue swims in a 
Sea of blood to the Tomb, without other Ceremony, than the tears and groans 
of a ruin’d Family: there is no answer here to the cries of the Fatherless and 
the Widow; the Oppressed go down complaining into darkness; and providence 
seems as silent as the Grave. . . . We see all things in the world of nature, are 
carried on in a beautiful well-disposed order: There is harmony and elegance in 
the motion of the Sun and Stars; and inferior Creatures are managed by ap- 
parent wisdom and contrivance: the Universe is a great beauty, made up of 
regular variety; there is no monstrousness or unbecoming disharmony in nature. 

Now can we think, that the divine wisdom would be so curious in ordering the 
world of things below us; and give up his nobler Workmanship to eternal con- 
fusion and disorder??? 


Glanvill’s picture of a life of toil and suffering ending at the tomb 
will be noted, as well as his description of the fatherless and widows 
whose complaining cries to a silent providence meet often with no 
response in this world. Thomson, too, pictures human life as be- 
coming shrouded at last in the grave. He, too, finds a basis for his 
belief in a harmonious world-order by an appeal to the harmony in 
the world of nature, solving in this manner the problem of suffering 
virtue in this world. This solution constitutes the crowning lesson 
of the Seasons.*' In Winter (1726) the following lines conclude the 


MGlanvill, Sermons and Remains, pp. 275-77. 

41Professor C. A. Moore, in his article, “Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets 
in England, 1700-1760” (PMLA, XXXI, 2, 1916, 264-325), developed the 
thesis that Thomson had been directly influenced by Shaftesbury in both 
theology and ethics, and had “explicitly acknowledged” his indebtedness in a 
passage dealing with “the generous Ashley” (Summer, ll. 1551-55). It should be 
noted that Thomson did not mention Shaftesbury in the Seasons until 1730. It 
to mention, however, is to confess an indebtedness, then we must observe the 
fact that the moderns first listed in Summer (1727), ll. 1479-92, contained the 
names of such scientists as Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, and such divines as Bar- 
row and Tillotson; that is, the list contained the names of those men who 
were outstanding in developing the tenets of scientific rationalism. Now if 
Thomson felt any special indebtedness to Shaftesbury, it seems rather odd that 
he overlooked mentioning him until 1730. Professor Moore states that Thomson 
was particularly influenced by Shaftesbury’s view of benevolence, and this for 
the reason that Shaftesbury furnished a new rationale for benevolence, which 
was that virtue, a “moral beauty,” is its own reward (Moore, p. 287). I see no 
serious reason for regarding Shaftesbury as the sole authority for Thomson’s 
treatment of benevolence. Certainly as early as 1677, Isaac Barrow, mentioned 
by Thomson in 1727, had maintained the belief that a man has a “mental sense,” 
which, without “discursive reflection,” recognizes the beauty of benignity just 
as the ear does harmony, and leads man to practice it without need of any 
further commendation (Works, I, 270. See also I, 356 and pp. 232, 239-41). 
John Tillotson, also mentioned by Thomson, had, as early as 1678, argued that 
“we should bear an universal good-will to all men,” not simply because of 
“our Saviour’s authority,” but “from the reasonableness and excellency of the 
thing itself” (Works, I, 340, 341). Joseph Glanvill before 1681 said that “Vertue 
is a great Beauty, and the mind is taken with it, while ’tis considered at a dis- 
tance; and our corrupt interests, and sensual affections are not concerned” (Some 
Discourses, Sermons and Remains, p. 55). Edward Pelling (1693) preached 
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poem: 
Now, fond Man! 
Behold thy pictur’d Life: Pass some few Years, 
Thy flow’ring Spring, Thy short-liv’d Summer’s Strength, 
Thy sober Autumn, fading into Age, 
And pale, concluding, Winter shuts thy Scene, 
And shrouds Thee in the Grave... . 
Vertue, sole, survives, 
Immortal, Mankind’s never-failing Friend, 
His Guide to Happiness on high—and see! 
’Tis come, the Glorious Morn! the second Birth 
Of Heaven, and Earth! ... 
Now, th’ Eternal Scheme, 
That Dark Perplexity, that Mystic Maze, 
Which Sight cou’d never trace, nor Heart conceive, 
To Reason’s Eye, refin’d, clears up apace. . . 
Ye vain Learned! see, 
And prostrate in the Dust, adore that Power, 
And Goodness, oft arraign’d. See now the Cause, 
Why conscious Worth, oppress’d, in secret long 
Mourn’d, unregarded: Why the Good Man’s Share 
In Life, was Gall, and Bitterness of Soul: 
Why the lone Widow, and her Orphans, pin’d, 
In starving Solitude. .. . 
Ye Good Distrest! 
Ye Noble Few! that, here, unbending, stand 
Beneath Life’s Pressures—yet a little while, 
And all your Woes are past. Time swiftly fleets, 
And wish’d Eternity, approaching, brings 
Life undecaying, Love without Allay, 
Pure flowing Joy, and Happiness sincere.*? 





that “a Charitable Temper” has its “present Reward,” for nothing purifies 
and delights the mind more perhaps than “a Spirit of Charity” (A Practical 
Discourse upon Charity, London, 1693, p. 25). In 1705 Samuel Clarke like- 
wise argued for disinterested benevolence (A Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God, etc., p. 206). The basis for belief in benevolence is soon 
stated. The moralists and divines consistently advocated benevolence on the 
grounds that such a spirit in man was most in keeping with the fundamental 
nature of God himself, whose act of creation was purely a benevolent act. In 
view, therefore, of the statements quoted above, which could be greatly added 
to, it would seem that Professor Moore has over-emphasized the “rod-and- 
sweetmeat” theory of the orthodox divines as an incentive to benevolent con- 
duct. 


Now it is true that the orthodox divines also emphasized the theory of future 
rewards as an incentive to virtuous behavior, but so did Thomson, though Pro- 
fessor Moore seems to think (Moore, p. 287) that Thomson “makes even 
slighter concessions to the orthodox notion of future rewards and punishment 
than Shaftesbury does; the conclusion of Winter, altered as it now stands, al- 
lows a life of bliss to compensate the evils endured by the virtuous in this 
world. . . . ” Professor Moore overlooks the fact that the lesson in the con- 
cluding part of Winter, “altered as it now stands,” is the same as that in the 
conclusion of Winter (1726), which was a year before Thomson struck “a new 
note in English poetry,” after having come under the influence of Shaftesbury 
‘Moore, pp. 281-82). 


**Winter (1726), Il. 363-405. 
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In a later variation Thomson says that what their “bounded View” 
“deem’d Evil” will be no more.** 

The source of Thomson’s belief in the harmony of the moral order 
is obvious. Such phrases as “Ye vain Learned” (1727), “Ye blind 
Presuming” (1730), and “ye blind Presumptuous” (1744), in the 
long passage just quoted from Winter, are indicative. It is the lan- 
guage that one finds in the writings of those, who, with that sense 
of having met the opposition with indisputable arguments drawn 
from natural philosophy, felt perfectly sure of the rational grounds 
of their belief, and Thomson’s ideas concerning the harmony of the 
moral order belong primarily in the current of thought manifested in 
the passage quoted above from Joseph Glanvill. 


43Winter (1744), ll. 1066 ff. 




















THE ELIZABETHAN ENTERTAINMENT AND 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 


By Howarp W. HIntz 
Brooklyn College 


The direct relationship between The Faerie Queene and the English 
court pageants which preceded it, on the one hand, and the Jacobean 
court masques which followed it, on the other, has long been recog- 
nized. ‘Spenser occupies a transitional place in the history of the 
masque.”! It is significant that the original title he had intended 
for The Faerie Queene was “Pageants.” And the resemblance between 
the poem in its entire spirit and effect, and the court pageant as it 
developed from the Middle Ages through the Age of Elizabeth is 
so obvious that it hardly needs any resubstantiation. The relationship 
between specific pageants and disguisings from the time of Edward 
III on, and numerous episodes and scenes in The Faerie Queene might 
be readily demonstrated. Spenser is the direct link between the 
earlier court entertainments and the Jacobean masques. There are, 
for instance, two complete masques within The Faerie Queene, that 
of the Seven Deadly Sins in Book I, Canto IV., and the Masque of 
Cupid in Book III, Canto XII. In all essential elements, including the 
wagons and cars, the processions, the magnificent settings, and the 
allegorical abstractions, these episodes in The Faerie Queene are true 
masques.” With reference to the allegorical basis of the entire poem, 
it is to be further noted that the main line of emphasis upon alle- 
gorical representation in medieval and renaissance literature in Eng- 
land follows the direct course of the closely interrelated forms of the 
morality plays, the court pageants, the Elizabethan “entertainments,” 
The Faerie Queene, and the Jacobean masques. Then there are such 
gorgeous pictures as those of the Cave of Mammon®* and the Bower 
of Blisse,* which are completely suggestive of the settings of the 
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1Legouis and Cazamian, Hist. of Eng. Lit., 1 Vol. ed., p. 295. 
“Cf. Cambridge Hist. of Eng. Lit., VI, 332. 

“Faerie Queene, Bk. I1, Canto VII. 

4Bk. II, Canto XII. 
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pre-Elizabethan court pageant, the Elizabethan shows and processions, 
and particularly of the set stage pieces which Inigo Jones devised for 
the masque. The fact is that there are whole cantos of The Faerie 
Queene in which the atmosphere and design of story and background 
is thoroughly in the spirit of the pageant and processional. 

But the most immediate influence of the entertainments presented 
before Elizabeth on her various “progresses,” upon the form and 
structure of The Facrie Queene has not, I think, been recognized to the 
full extent. These entertainments, as a reading of Nicholl’s The 
Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth will indicate, 
represent an important stage in the evolution of English masque and 
pageant. In the development of the later masque they introduced 
elements not to be found in the earlier forms. One of the most 
valuable documents we have in shedding light on the nature of the 
Elizabethan entertainment as it was distinguished from the earlier 
forms of court pageantry, is Robert Laneham’s Letter,® which describes 
in vivid and minute detail the entertainment provided for Elizabeth 
by the Earl of Leicester on her “progress” to Kenilworth Castle in 
the summer of 1575. Though perhaps slightly more grandiose than 
most of them, this entertainment may be regarded as typical, in its 
main features, of the numerous entertainments provided for Elizabeth 
on her frequent. progresses through the realm. The chief value of 
Laneham’s Letter lies in the fact that it is the most complete and 
detailed account we have of a specific entertainment and is therefore 
the richest available source of information on the subject. Now a 
comparison of this entertainment with the best known of the earlier 
court pageants, including those presented under Edward III, Richard 
II, Henry VII, and Henry VIII, will reveal striking differences, sug- 
gesting interesting innovations and developments. The Kenilworth 
entertainment, for instance, is conceived and produced on a grander 
and more lavish scale than anything of its type preceding it. Elements 
which it incorporated are so readily discernible in the Jacobean 
masques of Jonson, Campion, and others, that the transitional place 
which these entertainments held is as apparent as the similar place 
held by The Faerie Queene. But it is the relationship between these 
entertainments and The Faerie Queene itself, which, as I suggested 





"All references to Laneham’s Letter are based upon the 1821 edition: Lane- 
ham s Letter Describing the Magnificent Pageants Presented before Queen Eliza- 
beth at Kenilworth Castle in 1575. London: J. H. Burn, Covent Garden, 1821. 
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above, is the point I should like to stress. It seems to me that a 
comparative study of Robert Laneham’s Letter and The Faerie Queene 
reveals some significant similarities. Some specific instances, based 
upon the first three books only, will suffice to substantiate the point. 

Early in the description, Laneham tells of the porter who stands 
at the outer gate of Kenilworth castle and is annoyed by the disturb- 
ance created by Elizabeth’s arrival. When he discovers the true iden- 
tity of the distinguished guest, he receives her graciously and gives 
her free entry to the grounds.* The rude and ignorant porter is, of 
course, a familiar Elizabethan cliché. Notice the recurrence of it 
| in The Faerie Queene: Ignaro,’ at the castle of Orgoglio; Humilta,* 
at the House of Holinesse, and the watchman® at the House of Tem- 
perance who warns Prince Arthur and Sir Guyon to keep their dis- 
tance, and then admits them after he learns their identity. 

Again, on the very first day of the Queen’s visit to Kenilworth, 
and on several other occasions during her sojourn there, entertain- 
ment in the form of elaborate water scenes is devised. There is the 
Lady of the Lake,'° who flanked by two nymphs, rises from the midst 
of a pool in the Castle gardens, and stands upon a “moveable” island 
while she addresses a speech of welcome to Elizabeth. Later on the 
same lady and the same island appear again to pay another eloquent 
and symbolical tribute to the Queen.'' On another occasion in another 
part of the castle grounds Elizabeth is surprised by the sudden ap- 
pearance from the midst of a lake, of a huge device representing a 
swimming mermaid on whose back stands Triton, who has come for 
the one purpose of paying his respects, in high-flown language and 
allegory, to the distinguished visitor.‘* The obvious emphasis here 
upon scenes and effects centering around pools and lakes, suggests 
not only the water pageants of the Jacobean period but also the 
) frequent recurrence of water scenes in The Faerie Queene, especially 
in Book II. There is Phaedria with her “gondolay” and her beau- 
tiful island of sloth.'"* There is the long journey by water which 











SLaneham’s Letter, p. 9. 
7F. Q., Bk. I, Canto VIII. 
SBk. I, Canto I. 

°Bk. II, Canto IX. 
10Laneham’s Letter, p. 11. 
'Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

12Tbid., p. 43. 

ISBk. II, Canto VI. 
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Guyon and the Palmer take in their final tracking down of Acrasia 
in her bower.'t This journey, with its lavish descriptions of alluring 
scenery, of wandering islands, of snares and delusions, is in itself a 
pageant, and as well an argosy. And the Bower of Blisse itself is 
in the same tradition with its beautiful lakes and bathing maidens.'® 

As for symbolical representation, which characterizes the houses and 
palaces in The Faerie Queene, here too we find interesting counterparts 
in the Kenilworth entertainment described by Laneham. As Eliza- 
beth enters the castle gate she approaches a bridge ornamented with 
seven pairs of posts from one end to the other. Each pair of posts 
represents a mythological deity; thus, the first pair is decorated 
with cages containing “dainty birds,” and represents Sylvanus; the 
second two posts are topped by silver bowls filled with fruits repre- 
senting Pomono; and so on for each pair until Ceres, Bacchus, Nep- 
tune, Mars, and Phoebus are symbolized in turn.’® One readily 
recalls the minutely detailed symbolism of the architectural features 
of such edifices in The Faerie Queene as the House of Pride,'* The 
House of Holinesse,!* The Palace of Alma,!” the walls and gates of 
the Bower of Blisse.*° 


Numerous other instances of parallelism might be indicated more 
briefly in this attempt to suggest the fact of an essential relationship 
between the Elizabethan royal entertainment and the design of The 
Faerie Queene. There is the “Savage Man” described by Laneham 
as representing unbridled Nature,”! and his counterpart in Spenser’s 
Satyrane,”* in his Sylvanus,” and in Maleger,** not to mention other 
figures basically in the same category. There is the wedding per- 
formed as part of the Kenilworth entertainment with its procession 
and its festivities,?° suggestive of the celebration of the betrothal of 
Una and the Red Cross Knight.2® There is the Coventry Play de- 


14Bk. II, Canto XII. 
15Bk. II, Canto XII. 
18Laneham’s Letter, pp. 12ff. 
17Bk. I, Canto IV. 

1SBk. I, Canto XII. 

19Bk. II, Canto VII. 

20Bk. II, Canto XII. 
“ILaneham’s Letter, p. 19. 
22Bk. I, Canto VI. 

“3Bk. I, anto VI. 

“4Bk. II, Canto IX. 
“*Laneham’s Letter, p. 28. 
“6Bk. I, Canto XII. 
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scribed by Laneham, depicting the driving out of the Danes by the 
English,** and suggestive of such scenes of mass combat in The Faerie 
Queene as the fight between Maleger and his band of rude villains 
and Sir Guyon and Prince Arthur.** The historical emphasis sug- 
gested by this episode in the Kenilworth entertainment is paralleled 
by the account of the history of the English kings in Book II, Canto 
XI. Then again, there are the quintain contests and tilts engaged 
in by the young men as a part of the wedding festivities of the 
Kenilworth entertainments.“ These constitute an element essential 
to the later forms of the pageant and represented in The Faerie 
Queene in the innumerable individual and group combats occurring 
throughout The Faerie Queene. The travesty aspect of these Kenil- 
worth games is certainly suggested in such Faerie Queene episodes 
as the fights in which Braggadochio,*° Trompart,*! Cymochles*? and 
Pyrochles** take part. Then, too, there is the magnificent “ambrosial 
banquet” prepared for the Queen and all the guests at the conclusion 
of the Coventry play.** Laneham outdoes himself in the description 
he gives of the daintiness and variety of the dishes, the elaborateness 
of the service, and the gorgeous appointments of the tables. One is 
reminded of the equally elaborate banquet prepared on the occasion 
of the betrothal of Una and, the Red Cross Knight.*® It is inter- 
esting to note, too, the resemblances between the gardens, lakes, 
fountains, and statues in the grounds of Kenilworth Castle as they 
are described by Laneham,*® and the scenic features of the Spenserian 
{ Bower of Blisse.** One could go on citing further instances, as a 
reading of Laneham’s Letter will readily indicate, but these are suf- 
ficient to corroborate my point. 
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Let me make that point perfectly clear. I am not for a moment 
implying by means of the above comparisons that this particular 
entertainment exerted a specific and direct influence upon the com- 
position of The Faerie Queene. The particular occasion so minutely 





27Laneham’s Letter, pp. 38-40. 
“Bk. II, Canto XI. 
2°Laneham’s Letter, pp. 31-33. 
30Bk. II, Canto III. 
31Bk. II, Canto III. 
32Bk. II, Cantos IV and V. 
53Bk. II, Cantos IV and V. 
{ ‘4Laneham’s Letter, pp. 42 ff. 
35Bk. I, Canto XII. 
' 36Laneham’s Letter, pp. 71 ff. 
37Bkk II, Canto XII. 
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described by Laneham is useful to us in this connection for two 
main reasons: it is the one entertainment of the type of which we 
have the fullest account, and it may be regarded as essentially typical. 
The influence of pageantry as a whole upon the form and spirit of 
The Faerie Queene is, in its general aspects, fully recognized. But 
the particular form which pageantry took in the Elizabethan enter- 
tainments exerted a vital and direct influence upon Spenser in his 
conception of the Faerie Queene. What elements did these entertain- 
ments contain which the earlier court pageants lacked? What spe- 
cific contributions did they make in the English development of the 
pageant genre? To come back to The Faerie Queene for a moment: 
it is of course true that there is hardly a single basic influence in- 
volving allegorical framework, narrative development, or descriptive 
background which cannot be traced definitely to some pre-Elizabethan 
source. To cite an obvious case in point: the specific source of the 
idea and details of the Bower of Blisse, with respect to which I 
indicated resemblances with scenes devised in the Kenilworth enter- 
tainment, is Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. And the twelve moral vir- 
tues, on the basis of which the book was originally planned, are 
taken from Aristotle. Much of the allegorical emphasis is derived 
from the medieval exempla; a large number of the elements of story, 
scene, and design are derived from Ariosto; the Odyssey and the 
Aeneid are reflected repeatedly in specific scenes, including some of 
those we have cited in our comparison with the Kenilworth enter- 
tainments; and there are the strong echoes of Dante, of Claudian, 
of the French medieval romances, of traditional English legend and 
history, and of countless other forerunners, throughout the six books 
of The Faerie Queene. Wow then, can we discover any significant 
lme of influence through the Elizabethan entertainments? 


Spenser’s originality in the design and execution of The Faerie 
Queene lies chiefly in the selection, combination, and arrangement of 
his materials; in the pattern he created; in the tone he established 
and in the movement and atmosphere he injected into the poem. As 
we have seen, the basic spirit of The Faerie Queene throughout is 
that of the pageant. It is, in fact, in addition to being many other 
things, the one great court pageant of the Elizabethan Age, even 
to the point of its being intended as a direct and eloquent tribute to 
the sovereign. It is in the accumulation and combination of elements 
that the essential parallelism between the Elizabethan entertainments 
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and The Faerie Queene exists. All of the ingredients of pageantry 
in its most elaborate forms, including processional, banqueting, joust- 
ing, dancing, formal recitation, extravagant tribute to royalty and 
nobility, elaborate setting, disguising, mumming, and even pure drama 
are contained in the Kenilworth entertainment described by Laneham, 
as they were in other royal entertainments of the period. And all 
of these diverse elements are likewise brought together, infinitely more 
skillfully and artistically, in the fabric of The Faerie Queene. The 
result of the accumulation in the Kenilworth entertainment is, to be 
sure, a conglomerate collection of items lacking a combining or unify- 
ing design. In Spenser the accumulation and combination is equally 
as extensive, but in The Faerie Queene, unity and design are saving 
and distinguishing characteristics. 

As to the question of whether or not Spenser was acquainted with 
this particular Kenilworth entertainment, the point is that the con- 
sideration is not necessarily relevant to our thesis. He might very 
likely have been, though it detracts from our case in no wise if he 
was not. Unquestionably, through his close association with Leicester, 
Sidney, Raleigh, and other court luminaries, and during the period 
of his own service at court, he came into contact directly with many 
other similar entertainments in the years preceding his writing of 
The Faerie Queene. As a matter of fact, in 1575 when this enter- 
tainment was presented at Kenilworth, Spenser was completing his 
work at Cambridge.** It is highly probable that he had already made 
the acquaintance of his patron-to-be, Leicester, and of Sidney, through 
the offices of his friend Gabriel Harvey. It is therefore altogether 
reasonable to suppose that if he did not witness the Kenilworth en- 
tertainment, he at least knew of it. But regardless of this conjecture, 
the fact is that in the years between his departure from Cambridge 
and his writing of The Faerie Queene, court entertainments of this 
type as a part of the Elizabethan “progresses,” were frequent occur- 
rences and must have been commonplaces to Spenser. The evidence 
of the extent and nature of their influence upon Spenser, especially 
in his conception of The Faerie Queene, seems to me to be fairly 
clear. There is one new and distinctive development in the pageantry 
of the Elizabethan period as it is represented in the entertainments 
and in The Faerie Queene: the accumulation of elements and effects 


38Cf. F. I. Carpenter, A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, Univ. of Chicago, 
1923. 
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never before brought together in such abundance under one super- 
structure.*’ Aside from the secondary matter of parallelism of detail, 
the resemblances in tone and spirit and most particularly in the com- 
bining of elements, are highly significant. This characteristic of The 
Faerie Queene* is basic in its uniqueness, and can be traced to no 
influence as direct as that of the contemporary English product, the 
court pageant, as it evolved into the form of the Elizabethan enter- 


tainment. 


*9Tt is to be noted that the Kenilworth entertainment was really regarded as a 
series of pageants, brought together under a semblance of unity by means of 
certain crude and artificially imposed links between the various otherwise unre- 
lated episodes: and that the Faerie Queene represents likewise a series of various 
types of pageants. The unifying effect within the specific books is skilfully 
wrought, but between the several books is rather more difficult to establish 
satisfactorily. Cf. Lawrence Blair, “The Plot of the Faerie Queene,” PMLA, 
XLVII, 81-88. 

49Since the pageant element is most prominent in the first three Books, I have 
confined my comparisons to these books, and especially to Books I and II. 
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The Sinister Shepherd: A Translation of Girolamo Fracastoro’s Syphilédis Sive 
De Morbo Gallico Libri Tres, by William Van Wyck. Los Angeles: The 
Primavera Press. Pp. xxiv + 87. $4.50. 


It would be a happy fortune if modern readers might have at hand fresh and 
correct translations of the major Latin poems by sixteenth-century authors. The 
present volume does nothing to speed that fortune. Although the title-page dubs 
this work a translation, the jacket carries a quotation from the author, saying: 
“This English version of Fracastoro’s work claims in no way to be a literal 
translation. In fact every artifice has been employed in keeping it from being just 
that.” In the judgment of the reviewer, artifice was quite unnecessary. Mr. Van 
Wyck again and again shows that he merely has missed the meaning of the 
original. While his verse possesses moments of vigor, his use of English words is in 
general careless and insensitive. His classical knowledge is illustrated by the note 
(p. 49), “Ops was the Goddess of Pity and the wife of Saturn,’ when in fact 
Fracastoro’s introduction of Ops in connection with the discovery of the curative 
powers of mercury should have suggested the truth. Mr. Van Wyck could 
have saved himself from many errors if he had made use of Nahum Tate’s trans- 
lation, published in Miscellany Poems (usually listed as Dryden’s) of 1693 and 
later; but he nowhere reveals a knowledge of its existence. His “Translator’s 
Introduction” is a curiosity of criticism. The work of the printer and the 
press is excellent; but “fine printing” as here exemplified is tolerant of numerous 
misprints. 

Hoyt H. Hupson. 


Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. 


S. T. Coleridge’s Treatise on Method, as published in the Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana, edited by Alice D. Snyder. London. Constable & Co., 1934. Pp. 
Xxvili + 92. 


In a letter of 1819 to Britton, S. T. Coleridge made a kind of rough selection 
from his works: “Were it in my power, my works should be confined to the 
second volume of my ‘Literary Life,’ the Essays of the third volume of the 
‘Friend,’ from page 67 to page 265, with about fifty or sixty pages from the 
two former volumes, and some half-dozen of my poems.” To his own mind, 
then, the essential parts of his published prose were the criticism of Wordsworth 
in Biographia Literaria, and the Essay on Method in The Friend. The judgment 
must be remembered in estimating the value of Miss Snyder’s book. It is an 
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edition of the Essay on Method, as it appeared not in The Friend, but in the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, for which it was originally written. Though we 
have Coleridge’s own word that this first version was garbled by the editors, no 
student of Coleridge who examines Miss Snyder’s edition of it can fail to 


recognize that it is in the main authentic and that its differences from the ver- : 


sion in The Friend are less due to the unfriendly editors of the Encyclopaedia 
than to Coleridge himself. Here then is accessible for the first time since 1854 
an independent original version of one of Coleridge’s chief achievements in prose, 
which went through six editions as a separate book before 1854, and appeared in 
several editions of the very successful Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. It reap- 
pears in Miss Snyder’s new edition with all of the materials which the student 
could desire: a clear, compact historical introduction, giving for the first time a 
full account of Coleridge’s connection with the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana and 
the original plan which he outlined for that work; notes which give a full colla- 
tion of the treatise with the version in The Friend; and an appendix giving the 
prospectus of the Encyclopaedia as written by Coleridge and Stoddart and un- 
published manuscript fragments dealing with the subject of method. The book is 
indispensable to students of Coleridge’s prose, and it is a completely satisfactory 
example of editorial competence. 
Tuomas M. Raysor. 
University of Nebraska. 


The Early Career of Alexander Pope, by George Sherburn. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1934. Pp. vi + 326. 

The phenomenon of a noted man of letters living remote from the great center 
of literary activity, London, was almost unknown in early Georgian times. Only 
a little later Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Landor, and others, too, achieved most 
in such isolation; but the Biblical invitation, “Come ye yourselves apart,” was 
not heard by Pope and his contemporaries. They lived and wrote together in, 
or near, the crowded metropolis, with much elbowing, jostling, and noisy dis- 
pute. To understand any one of these men we must know him intimately in his 
relations to the rest. 

Herein lies one great value of Professor Sherburn’s account of Pope’s early 
career. Nowhere alse can such a precise and full explanation of the misunder- 
standing that grew up between Addison and Pope be found. Other recitals of 
the quarrel waged by Pope and John Dennis may be more amusing, but none 
is so accurate and convincing. The book, in fact, is made up of abundant data 
and sound judgment. In carrying the reader through this long maze of back- 
biting and deceit the author is not motivated by a biographer’s concern for fact. 
His primary object is “to show how circumstances and personal traits drove him 
[Pope] from an early career of varied poetic composition into his true career 
(here untreated), which was that of perhaps the greatest of all formal satirists.” 
That either the Dunciad or the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot can be better ap- 
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preciated with all this information as background is ample evidence of the sound- 
ness of Professor Sherburn’s judgment and of the success attending his effort. 
The author’s secondary object, to place Pope before the reader free of at least 
part of the prejudice that has been accumulating against him, is harder to attain. 
The facts are less compelling; for the reader, despite them all, will ultimately fall 
| back on his own opinion. Although Addison, for example, was doubtless guilty 
of some underhand dealing in regard to Pope’s Jad and Tickell’s, Pope still 
seems the more engulfed in the swirl of petty deceits and bickerings. Apart 
from and above all that Addison lived also his serene life, and the reader may be 
curious to know what came for Pope between these literary dissensions. His 
interests were varied and his friends were men of high worth; there must have 
been between them more pleasant and stimulating intercourse than the book 
plainly shows. For that reason the second chapter telling of Pope’s early diversions 
and his friends at Binfield and the last chapter, which describes his compara- 
tively peaceful days at Twickenham, are as valuable as they are interesting. 
This is the third great merit of this fine study of Pope and his associates. 
Expert N. S. THOMPSON. 





The University of Iowa. 





Thor J. Beck: Northern Antiquities in French Learning and Literature (1755- 
1855), a Study in Preromantic Ideas. Volume I: The “Vagina Gentium” 
and the Liberty Legend. Publications of the Institute of French Studies, Inc., 
Columbia University. New York, 1934. 


Der Verfasser gibt eine historisch-kritische Darstellung zweier Hauptthesen der 
romantischen Geschichtsauffassung, in denen sich das Verhaltnis des franzOsischen 
Schrifttums zu der Kulturidee der Volkerwanderung wiederspiegelt. 

Er geht von der “Entdeckung des Nordens” durch Paul Henry Mallet aus, 
der mit seiner 1755 erschienen “Introduction 4 I’'Histoire de Danemarc” und in 
seinen 1756 verdffentlichten “Monuments de la Mythologie et de la poésie des 
anciens Scandinaves” den Norden sozusagen in die franzOsische litteratur einge- 
fiihrt hat. 

In einer sorgfaltig durchgefiihrten Analyse gibt Beck nun einen Uberblick tiber 
die Stellungnahme der wesentlichen Historiographen und Schriftsteller des 18. 
und der ersten Hialfte des 19. Jh. zu den in seiner Abhandlung zur Discussion 
stehenden Problemen. Er zeigt, wie die romantisch-sentimentale oder die patri- 
otische Geschichtsschreibung eine Verherrlichung des Nordens treibt, die durch 
den Eifer, mit dem die Idee verfochten wird, einen weitreichenden Einfluss in der 
Litteratur nicht nur Frankreichs sondern auch Deutschlands, der skandinavischen 
} Lander und Englands ausgelbt und ein idealisiertes und z. T. verzerrtes oder 
; falsches Bild der Wirklichkeit verursacht hat. Die rationalistisch gerichtete Ge- 





schichtsbetrachtung Iehnt die Idee des Nordens als Vagina Gentium und als Hort 
einer klimatisch bedingten freiheitlichen Staatsauffassung ab; sie wehrt sich gegen 
die Ansicht, dass die Vélkerwanderung eine einheitliche, auf ethischkulturellen 
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Motiven beruhende und gegen das sittlich versinkende Rom gerichtete Bewegung 
jugendlich starker und sittlich hochstehender Volker gewesen sei, und nimmt viel- 
mehr an, dass das Vordringen des Germanentums gegen die mittelmerrische Kul- 
tur als eine Reihe von unzusammenhangenden Einzelvorstossen kleinerer land- 
suchender Gruppen anzusehen sei, die nicht eine hohere kulturelle Form schaffen, 
sondern nur eine bessere zerstOren konnten. 

Die progermanische Auffassung, die letzten Endes auf die idealisierende Dar- 
stellung des Tacitus zurtickgeht, findet in Mallet selbst, in Montesquieu, in 
Mme. de Stael, in Chateaubriand und, im weiteren Sinne, in Rousseau und in 
Gobineau ihre Hauptvertreter. Im Norden hat diese Richtung ihre starkste 
und einseitigste Auspragung bei Rudbeck und in der Upsala Schule gefunden, 
von denen aus Negri beeinflusse wurde, der selbst wieder Mallets Vorbild wurde 
(besonders fiir die Entwicklung des Begriffes der “Vagina Gentium’”). Auch 
Hotmann erscheint hier als ein energischer Vertreter des Progrmanismus. 

Die Gegenbewegung begann in Danemark mit Holberg und Hans Gram. In 
England erhebt Gibbon seine warnende Stimme. Voltaire wird Anwalt der 
gegnerischen Anschauung in Frankreich, die nun von Fustel de Coulange und von 
Thierry kritisch gestiizt wird, wahrend im Norden Graberg ihr energischster 
Verfechter wird. 

Es ist unmdglich, hier weiter auf Einzelheiten einzugehen. Der Verfasser 
bringt ein unfassendes Material zu der Frage des nordischen Einflusses auf die 
franzOsische Litteratur bei, das er geschickt ordnet und durch reichliche Fuss- 
noten erlautert und erganzt. Im Schlusskapitel bietet er eine klar angelegte und 
sehr brauchbare Zusammenfassung der gewonnenen Erkenntnisse. 

Ericu FUNKE. 


University of Iowa. 
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